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THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. 


CHAPTER I. 
“Satan! Satan! Satan!” 

The words cut like a whip through 
the still air, and lingering echoes of 
their insistence seemed to beat to and 
fro between the brown walls of the 
narrow streets, up which Cardinal 
Medici’s coach (gilded and with 
painted medallions of rosy Loves 
on the panels) was at that instant 
rocking on its leathern springs. 

“Satan! Satan! Satan!” 

The sound jarred on the sleepy 
atmosphere prevailing within the 
carriage, in which His Eminence and 
His Eminence’s secretary and con- 
fessor (the latter office might or 
might not be a sinecure), with His 
Eminence’s pet page, and Messer 
Babuino the monkey, were returning 
from a fraternal visit to the Pitti. 
Yet, if such an idea could be enter- 
tained near an august son of the 
Church, the outery did not seem 
wholly to clash on His Eminence’s 
mood ; at the first start the thin eye- 
lids had flickered, as though a secret 
thought had leapt out on the hush 
of the Florentine afternoon. 

“Someone invokes his patron-saint,” 
he observed drily. 

“Your Eminence’s pardon, but ’tis 
a woman,” thrust in the page-boy. 
“A man in stress is more like to 
speak with the tongue he wears in 
his scabbard.” 
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Cardinal Ferdinando’s black eyes 
narrowed in asmile. “Thou art yet 
in the region where the rapier is 
a man’s weapon and the tongue a 
woman’s,” he said mockingly. “When 
thou hast turned a leaf in the ro- 
mance, thou wilt find that sometimes 
the one borrows from the other and 
yet ruffles it well, and that at times 
the shrewdest blow of all is dealt by 
one lying as low as the Bambino of 
the Ara Celi.” 

“And how may such a blow be 
best parried?” demanded the lad, with 
the freedom of a favourite. 

Cardinal Ferdinando smiled again. 
“ Best with the blade sharpened on 
the whetstone of opportunity,” he 
returned. “But come, let us play 
proxy to that lady’s summons; he 
whom she calls seemingly tarries.” 

* At the Palazzo Strozzi,” muttered 
the boy meaningly, letting down the 
steps for his master’s descent. The 
monkey, unnoticed, sprang after. 

“Satan !” 

The cries, fainter but instinct with 
a dogged ferocity, still pealed on. 
Guided by them the Cardinal stepped 
forward to the crumbling doorway of 
a small brown church, over against 
which the coach had brought itself 
to anchor. As he pushed aside the 
leathern curtain a slanting ray of 
sunlight fell within, illuminating a 
group of blue-veiled nuns and a priest 
in a torn cassock, centring about 
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the stone font near the entrance. 
Crouched by the font, her hands 
locked about its pillar, lay a woman, 
tall and young. A mass of black hair 
scattered some yards farther back on 
the pavement, had seemingly been 
shorn from her head, but the locks 
remaining to her were tangled in a 
natural crown of curls, giving some- 
thing of a boyish beauty to the olive- 
coloured face. As a rustle in the 
knot about ier told of another at- 
tempt to force her from the stone, 
the passionate cry rang out once 
more, the sunlight striking full on 
the convulsed face, flung back in a 
frenzy of protest. 

Then the clamour stopped, frozen 
on the girl’s lips, her eyes staring at 
the scarlet figure in the doorway, the 
ape mowing on his shoulder. Yet 
the tension on the brown wrists did 
not slacken, though a fierce gleam of 
exultation fused into the glance with 
which the woman swept the adver- 
saries, motionless around her as 
though struck into stone. 

For an instant the Cardinal en- 
joyed the situation. “At the risk 
of trespassing on the privileges of 
prior acquaintanceship, madonna, 
permit me to offer my services,” he 
drawled, moving forward negligently. 
“ Such chanting as penetrated to my 
ears without is not like to redound to 
the credit of your convent, father,” he 
went on more sternly, turning to the 
priest, whose bewildered gaze appeared 
still scarcely capable of distinguish- 
ing between eminent scarlet and 
diabolic red. 

The girl sprang to her feet. “ By 
the woman who bore you, I demand 
protection!” she panted. “ They 
would force me away from the sun- 
shine, vault me living into the tomb, 
a charnel-house full of the festering 
spites of women rotting on their 
feet!” She flung the words venom- 
ously over her shoulder at the cluster 


of shuddering nuns. “ Twenty to one, 
and they dared not touch me while 
I called on their master!” she finished 
with a short laugh, throwing herself 
back against the font. 

“Eminence, the girl is mad!” 
quavered the old priest. “ Mad, for the 
claims of an ancient friendship have 
outweighed solid scudi with the holy 
mother here, that the maiden might 
enter her honourable house though 
she brings no dowry. But for the 
death of the father with whom she 
came hither tamely enough a couple 
of months since, we should have 
heard no word from her to-day that 
would not have been full of gratitude 
for the refuge afforded to the child 
of poverty, though of an _ honest 
name.” 

“And that name, good father?” 
asked the Cardinal. 

* Bonaventuri, Eminence,” babbled 
the other; “an honest name, though 
truly one who bears it has thrown 
her cap over the roofs; yet the 
old people will touch no grossi of 
madonna Bianca’s—” 

“Peace, fool! ” interrupted his 
hearer sharply. ‘“ What have I to 
do with your old wives’ gossip? 
Make every Florentine fly-by-night, 
as well as every beggar, into a holy 
sister, if you will, but first find gags 
for their mouths, that they do not 
plague passers-by with their outcries.” 

He turned sharply on his heel, to 
recoil, however, with a shudder of 
disgust. In the pauses of his speech 
the fitful tinkle of a bell had sounded, 
and now, through the stillness of the 
sleeping street without, the steps of 
sandalled feet fell rhythmically, as 
black-shrouded figures, supporting an 
oblong burden, were outlined in the 
doorway. 

At the first sound of the bell, the 
girl by the font had straightened 
herself ; now she leapt forward. 

“Him whom I called upon has 
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sent me a way of escape !”’ she cried 
with a reckless laugh. “ Let me but 
clasp yon plague-stricken wretch to 
this bosom, and the sweet sisterhood 
will scantly seek to hold me.” 

She drew back with a breath of 
anger, as the Cardinal, lissomely 
enough, barred her way. The next 
instant, with a lightning-like move- 
ment, she had snatched at the rapier 
of the page, pressing on the scarlet 
figure with the fury of a practised 
fencer. In the face of the sudden 
onslaught Cardinal Ferdinando 
started, but it was forward, and not 
back. At the same instant, the 
monkey, attracted by the flickering 
steel, had leapt from his master’s 
shoulder, paralysing the assailant’s 
arm by its unexpected clutch. 

“That plunging thrust in tierce 
is good, madonna,” the Cardinal 
observed, coolly mastering his unex- 
pected ally, even though his attitude 
had not relaxed its effect of startled 
tension. “ Yet a hawk in a dovecote 
would scarce be more out of place, 
than a member of the Church Mili- 
tant, such as you, in this peaceful 
sisterhood; it is possible that at 
Rome a more fitting niche might 
exist for you. Reverend father,” 
he went on turning to the priest, 
“this holy house should be situate 
near my lodging in the palace of the 
Riccardi; does no snug way of access 
exist thereto ?” 

The priest nodded, moving forward 
with the alacity of one, ridden by the 
nightmare, responding to an awaken- 
ing touch. With a beckoning glance 
he passed behind the high altar, 
unlocking a small door scarcely 
noticeable in the shadow of the 
gilded Renaissance flutings. The 
Cardinal stretched out his hand to 
the girl, who, half-ashamed and half 
defiant, had nevertheless mechanically 
followed him. His fingers closed on 
the brown wrist as the couple, the 





page in curious attendance, felt their 

way downwards in the priest’s wake, 

turning at the end into a narrow 
sage. 

“Tt leads into the Riccardi chapel,” 
the priest communicated below his 
breath. 

The Cardinal nodded, releasing his 
companion’s wrist. “ Cosmo, bestow 
madonna with all secrecy in my 
lodging,” he said briefly, setting foot 
again upon the stair. He went on, 
with an impressive intonation under 
his careless tone: “The caged birds 
up above will no doubt twitter 
among themselves, but you, father, 
take care that you act not the part 
of Solomon in giving the key to their 
chatter. Pretty women are contra- 
band in our profession, and as such 
need deft smuggling.” 

The words were lost on the ears 
of the two groping along the rough 
masonry of the walls. For the first 
moment Cosmo kept aloof from his 
charge, inwardly regretting the rapier 
lying on the chapel-floor above, but 
the girl moved beside him quietly. 

“Who is your master?” she 
demanded. 

“Cardinal Ferdinando Medici,” 
responded the page, “ brother to your 
Florentine Grand Duke, as you most 
likely know; but the pumpkin on 
Duke Cecco’s shoulders cannot match 
with our Cardinal’s head, though 
Cecco can make him gnaw off his 
fingers with vexation.” Cosmo felt, 
with a stirring of pique, that his 
audience was not interested. “ Flo- 
rence is our chessboard,” he went on 
importantly. “ Madonna Bianca, for 
all the gold curls which she steeps 
the day long in the sunshine on the 
balconies in her Venetian fashion, 
will hear checkmate cried to her before 
she captures Cecco.” He stopped, 
his shoulder grasped by an impulsive 
hand. 

“Slower!” said the girl, “I have 
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a stitch in my side.” The interrup- 
tion after all merely expressed petu- 
lance. “Is it the custom at Rome 
to share secrets of state with boys of 
your stature?” 

“ Holy Virgin!” burst out the lad 
affrontedly. “I was sixteen last John 
Baptist, and I tell you I know how 
many fingers go to a hand. All folk 
know that our cardinal tarries from 
Rome, till Duke Francesco recalls 
the pledge given one fine night in 
the Palazzo Strozzi, where the lily- 
white witch (a swelling under the 
arms to her!) led him before the 
Virgin’s image, and cajoled an oath 
from him that she should prank it 
as Grand Duchess, when the knots of 
former wedlock, tied by their tongues, 
should have been loosed by their teeth 
in the saints’ and the sorceress’s good 
time. It was after that that the 
saints made room in Paradise for 
Duchess Juana, and pretty Bianca 
thinks it a thousand years till she also 
may share the benediction promised 
to them that mourn. 
Pietro Bonaventuri—” 

“ What of him?” This time the 
eagerness was unmistakable. 

“Jupiter! he is coursing another 
hare. Hast never heard of madonna 
Cassandra ?” 

The girl jerked her thumb over her 
shoulder. “ Till I came yonder, a 
brace of months since, I lived in a 
village beyond the mountains, and 
know nought of Florence. Who is 
madonna Cassandra ?” 

The boy glanced about him fear- 
fully. ‘Many tongues, many tales,” 
he whispered. “Some say she is the 
fiend to whom Bianca has sold her- 
self, and that she reads the stars 
for her, and prepares philtres and 
charms; and some say that she is 
mistress of the Capelli’s husband and 
that her spells for Bianca read but 
the one word—ruin! And folk say 


that she keeps a wax image of Pietro 


But Signore. 
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in a closet, and anoints it with the 
heart’s blood of a newborn babe at 
the full of the moon, that no shot 
or steel may have power to harm 
him.” 

“Has he no care that his wife 
should be cosa of a duke?” his hearer 
asked harshly. 

Cosmo shrugged his shoulders. 
“Some chestnuts must fall out of 
a full handful. Doubtless madonna 
Cassandra has comfort for him, though 
madonna Bianca sits in a fine palace 
in which he has never set foot. It 
is a twelvemonth and more since the 
Capelli’s bright eyes have lighted on 
him, and Pietro is no dog in the 
manger to grudge another the bone 
which she has thrown aside. For all 
that, though, I will wager a capful 
of gold pieces that the little arrange- 
ment over which the Holy Virgin 
presided that night makes the air of 
Florence unhealthy to Messer Pietro.” 

“Ah!” sighed the girl, and then, 
raising herself from the wall against 
which they had been leaning, she 
traversed the remainder of the passage 
with quick light steps. A draught 
of cold air mingling with the earthy 
smell about them, brought the page 
suddenly to her side. “The door 
which the old fellow spoke of must 
be hereabouts,” he whispered. “ Best 
let me forward, since the Cardinal 
spoke of secrecy, and his orders have 
a trick of recoiling on the fingers of 
those clumsy to execute them.” 

The door, betrayed by the current 
of air, yielded to his vigorous push, 

though with the protesting creak of 
rusted hinges. An odour of incense 
struck the senses sharply as the pair 
crept forward, the crimson glimmer 
of lamps swinging from silver chains 
falling soothingly across eyes strained 
by the twilight of the secret passage. 
A shimmer from the plumes of glo- 
rious winged creatures, frescoed on the 
walls above them, came indistinctly 
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to the girl’s sight, as she leant in the 
shadow of a pillar while her com- 
panion reconnoitred the premises. 

Seen thus, her face no longer 
marred with the flush of passion, 
the rosy light revealed her as of no 
common beauty. She was tall, with 
something, in her youthful lack of 
the curves of rounded womanhood, 
of the upright grace and vigour of 
the birch-tree stem; and the square 
shoulders and well-knit limbs matched 
well with the resolute cast of features 
above them. For the small head of 
tangled curls, long hazel eyes, and 
red lips set in a normal gravity that 
yet hinted at a latent sweetness, were 
points that, in the virginal coldness 
pervading the entire creature, might 
equally well have belonged to a hand- 
some boy as to a beautiful woman. 
The breadth of the low forehead, the 
keen glitter of the eyes under their 
black fringes, spoke as clearly in their 
way of masculine energy and fore- 
sight, as the brown supple hands 
promised, even in the idle pressure 
of the long fingers, an unwomanish 
tenacity of grip. 

“The place is empty as a blown 
eggshell,” Cosmo reported, coming 
back to the silent figure. ‘Come, we 
lodge in the wing at right angles 
to this portion of the palace.” 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Tre girl and boy passed swiftly 
down the galleries, gaining an ante- 
room hung with gilded leather, a 
corner of which Cosmo pushed aside, 
signing his charge to follow him up 
some steps fashioned in the thickness 
of the wall. The setting sun bathed 
the two in a golden glory as they 
entered a spacious chamber, bare 
enough, except for the carven wood- 
work of its panels where the story of 
Cupid and Psyche ran along the walls. 

“* Boviva !” exclaimed the boy 


triumphantly. “ Here are we in the 
Cardinal’s own chamber and no soul 
the wiser. Ferdinando will see I 
know comfits from confetti, I promise 
you!” 

The girl, standing in the deep 
window,—the thick lozenges of which 
cast a greenish radiance, like that 
struck up from a sleeping water, over 
the view of the ruddy curve of the 
cathedral dome and springing stem 
of the bell-tower—threw a question- 
ing glance over her shoulder. “Of 
your wit,” said she, “ what is the next 
scene in the play like to be?” 

The boy shook his head shrewdly. 
“My wit is no ell-wand to measure 
our Cardinal’s mind. If he want 
aught of you,—and Ferdinando is not 
one to pull chestnuts out of the fire 
without he has a stomach for them— 
at least I will wager it is not a pretty 
lady he sees in you, but a pawn that 
will help him somewhere in his game. 
Madonna,” his voice took a pleading 
note, “I will stand your friend, if you 
will but show me the trick of that 
thrust in tierce you practised but now. 
See, here are foils, and the light is 
good for one assault at least.” 

A smile, irradiating as a burst of 
sunshine on a chill spring-day, broke 
over the grave face turned to him. 
“ As you will, though I fear my wrist 
is stiffened in yonder owl-hole. Ah, 
it is good to feel steel that is not 
a broidery-needle in my hand once 
more !” 

She threw herself into position, 
every line of her tall figure poising 
compactly for its evolution. For a 
couple of passes Cosmo found her 
thus at the guard; then her mood 
changed ; with a swift turn of the 
wrist the foil dropped, and the quick 
foot lunged forward, driving home a 
palpable hit. The page broke ground 
involuntarily. “ By Bacchus,madonna, 
it is a miracle!” he panted. “ Your 
wrist hardly moves.” 











The girl shrugged her shoulders 
carelessly. “Cio! ‘tis as easy as 
Columbus’s egg. Try you,—that hand 
a thought higher.” 

The sunlight streamed through the 
window on the fencers, the boy 
breathless and eager, wearying him- 
self against a parade which answered, 
with the certainty of a magnet, every 
flicker of his foil. A faint awe of the 
iron wrist with such imperceptible 
play, was heightened by the immuta- 
bility of the quiet face and watchful 
eyes opposite him. Yet, as he shot 
@ momentary glance at it now and 
again, he felt a growing conviction 
that, for all the mechanical promptness 
of half circles and returns, his adver- 
sary was not wholly occupied with 
him, a certain consciousness in her 
manner suggesting some point of con- 
centration beyond the best feint ever 
taught in Agrippa’s school of fence. 

Suddenly the blade in his hand 
snapped off short, broken by a rapid 
flanking movement of the wrist oppo- 
site, strong and sheer as the down- 
ward switch of a _ riding-wand. 
“ Madonna !” the boy gasped. 

The girl, darting a quick glance 
past him, smiled quietly, moving a 
few steps away to pick up Cosmo’s 
broken blade from where it lay, a 
little pool of light on the polished 
boards. As she raised herself from 
her stooping position something of 
rigidity seemed to pass into the lines 
of her body, suggesting a thrill instan- 
taneously suppressed at the sight of 
the scarlet figure of the Cardinal 
standing on the spot whence the page 
had vanished. 

For a brace of seconds the two 
confronted each other, the girl sup- 
porting the man’s appraising stare, 
intent with the absorption of calcula- 
tion. No vestige of self-consciousness 
disturbed the poise of seeming in- 
difference in the light young figure ; 
it gained, however, an added tinge of 
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alertness as the Cardinal opened his 
thin lips. “ Why did you conclude 
your lesson so abruptly, daughter?” 

The hazel eyes dwelt on him for an 
instant longer. “I wished to take 
a lesson myself, Eminence.” 

The self-possession of the reply 
seemed disconcerting. 

“Tn what?” he asked. 

“In the colour of Cupid’s eyes, 
Eminence. The schoolmen teach that 
he is blind, but my lesson has shown 
me differently.” 

“ And you maintain !—” 

Something of the duellist’s steadi- 
ness of gaze had passed into the two 
faces. 

“They are black, Eminence, with a 
tawny rim circling the pupils.” 

A gleam, not of displeasure, kindled 
in the eyes fixed on her, the tawny 
rims seeming to lighten through their 
blackness. The Cardinal signed to a 
painted chest, and seated himself on 
a carved chair opposite. “St. Lucy 
keep your eyesight, daughter. What 
name is it that your suitors rhyme to, 
when they frame a canzone about the 
wit keen as the rapier on which you 
were for spitting me a while back ?” 

“ My name is Fiamma Bonaventuri ; 
but I have no suitors,” she said, re- 
pelling the insinuation with the scorn 
of adolescence. 

“ Florentine youth must be as blind 
as, till now, we conceived Cupid.” 

“T know nothing of Florence. My 
home was with my foster-father 
beyond the mountains. Eminence, 
let me return there! It is true old 
Fosco Balducci is dead, but every 
soul in the village is my friend; I 
can herd goats, gather maize, spin 
wool.” 

A cool glance chastised her eager- 
ness. “And how, in this pastoral, 
was the finished fencer whom I 
watched but now, bred up?” 

“My foster-father was an old 
condottiere, and it pleased him to 
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treat me as the son whom the saints 
had denied him. And after Monna 
Silvia, his wife, died, it was more 
than ever his pastime to bestow on 
me in all points the training of a 
young esquire.” 

“A strange noviciate for the 
convent !” 

The knuckles of the girl’s clenched 
hand glimmered ivory white. “No 
convent for me!” she said passion- 
ately. ‘‘ When two years ago, tales 
came to the village of the fine 
Venetian bride who had fled with 
brother Pietro to the old roof in 
Florence, to bring another mouth to 
eat up the polenta,—the saints know 
it was scanty enough there already ! 
—Balducci swore there should be no 
talk of mewing his falcon to save her 
keep within a convent; nor, though 
he is dead, shall there be. They 
made haste to shear my hair this 
morning because I was for strangling 
myself with it, but my fingers will 
choke life from me before a convent 
holds me!” 

Weighted with desperation, her 
words fell like lead. Through the 
twilight the tawny gleam of the 
Cardinal’s eyes shone like points of 
fire. “ Have you not appealed to 
madonna Bianca, who, high in the 
Grand Duke’s favour as she sits, would 
doubtless serve a husband’s sister?” 
drawled the fine sneering voice. 

“T have never so much as seen 
her. Indeed, though Pietro and I 
were born at a birth, and my father 
jests that we are like as two peas 
in a pod, I have not seen him since 
we were scarcely out of swaddling- 
bands.” 

“But you would render him 
service ?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

* And would save yourself from a 
convent ?” 

“Tf the road lay through Purga- 
tory.” 


Cardinal Ferdinando rose, standing 
over her in the gloaming. “ Listen 
then,” he said in a low imperative 
tone. “When I watched you but 
now beyond yon peephole in the 
panelling, I read what I had guessed 
at in the chapel, that your boy’s 
face hid a cool head and a keen 
wit behind it. Think you that 
you could mask to the woman’s self 
for once as her husband, and work 
upon her to withdraw for a season 
to Rome?” He paused, while a 
gleam of white teeth showed faintly. 
“ A husband unseen for a _ twelve- 
month is the easier to personate, the 
more so as the fair Venetian’s wits 
are none of the quickest, in especial 
if the interview were snatched at an 
unforeseen moment.” 

Under the low smooth voice the 
hearer sat, her head and shoulders 
flung back, as though to stem the 
rush of a wave of astonishment. “It 
is scarce likely that the wish of a 
husband unseen for a twelvemonth 
would prevail against the splendours 
which madonna Bianca enjoys in her 
Strozzi palace, Eminence.” The words 
fell slowly. 

“Well thought of! But the hus- 
band’s wish would have perhaps 
weight if the wife knew that dis- 
obedience would lead to her falling 
into the hands of her family who 
would know how to receive a child 
who disgraced the name she bore, 
when she stole from her home to 
her lover’s arms,—if in short, Messer 
Pietro should cease for a time to play 
the part of complaisant husband which 
he now affects.” 

“What pretext should I have to 
give for my desire for her journey ?” 

“The withholding of his toy from 
the Grand Duke, that he may the 
more readily accede to your terms of 
bargain.” 

“ And how in this do I benefit my 
brother, Eminence?” 














“ By rendering him no longer a fit 
sheath for the daggers of the Pitti, 
daughter. The Capelli once set out 
for Rome, the rest will be my affair, 
and Duke Francesco will be delivered 
from the crime of coveting an honest 
citizen’s wife.” 

For so long as one could say a pater- 
noster, Fiamma sat silent. Then she 
sprang to her feet, with an impatient 
hand unlatching the casement, as 
though stifling for free breath. “Say 
that I do not fancy courting the 
stray dagger-thrust or worse, that 
this matter seems to promise to my- 
self?” 

“Through the peaceful years in 
the convent, daughter, you can offer 
aves for the prudence that has pre- 
served you to the blessed life of 
contemplation.” 

The song of some revellers in the 
streets below floated up in the May 
twilight to the dim chamber. The 
refrain had become but a chiming 
echo before the girl unclasped her 
hands from her heaving breast. 
“Swear to me,” she said, “that I 
am not trapping another woman to 
suffer death or torture at your hands, 
and I will serve you.” 

The Cardinal took the oath with 
an inscrutable face. Possibly at the 
village in the mountains an obsolete 
reverence was still paid to truth and 
honour, matters with which the better- 
disciplined conscience of an ecclesiastic 
could dispense. ‘‘ For good and evil, 
my daughter, we Medici are good 
paymasters,” he observed, for the 
present dismissing the instrument 
which fate had brought within his 
hand. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue smell of garlic, pervading a 
low-browed dwelling halfway down 
the Via Delle Belle Donne, rose up 
towards the garret, where a youth, 
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absently toying with a mandoline on 
his knee, sat on the bed, in the 
absence of a more fitting seat. 

Over and over went a little tune, 
faster or slower in apparent cadence 
to the musician’s thoughts; then 
the lithe figure in tight-fitting hose 
and crimson doublet rose, pushing 
aside the mandoline with a sudden 
movement. One hand mechanically 
sweeping the thick curls from her 
forehead, Fiamma stood frowning at 
the dusty boards and bare walls 
that for two weeks had shut in much 
fruitless thought. For the Cardinal’s 
commission seemed to lead into a 
blind alley. The moon, which on 
the evening of the encounter in 
the Riccardi palace, had glimmered 
as a slender sickle in the rose-tinted 
twilight, had hung last night as a 
golden disc over against the garret 
window in the Way of the Beautiful 
Ladies, and His Eminence yet re- 
mained unserved. The clothes which 
Fiamma had assumed for her part 
already moulded themselves to her 
shapely limbs, and no steps of the 
road to be trodden had been taken 
by the wearer. How long would 
this apprenticeship of patience con- 
tinue, and how long would Cardinal 
Ferdinando’s patience endure ? 

Stung into movement by the 
thought, Fiamma flung a cap on 
the dark brown curls of her hair, 
drifting purposelessly into the sunny 
street below. The retirement usually 
practised by her in the long daylight 
suited the story with which her land- 
lady might season a dish of gossip 
with the neighbours, of a student of 
Padua hiding from the results of a 
duel provoked by him; but to-day a 
restlessness in the blood drove the 
girl beyond the path of daily routine. 
A group of women in the narrow 
doorway made way for her, but they 
were too much absorbed in chaffering 
with a brown-skinned urchin over 
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the struggling contents of a pail of 
beetles, to pay any heed to the pass- 
ing figure. 

“ A grosso for four! All the saints 
in Paradise know that’s too much! I 
can buy them as cheap again in the 
meadows of the Cascine farm.” 

‘Not with such cages as mine, 
madonna,” protested the boy, his 
white teeth showing in his brown 
face like almonds gleaming through 
ripe husks. He held up a bunch of 
tiny grass-woven cages. ‘“ Besides, 
my beetles are very prophets for 
telling a true fortune; whose sposo 
will marry her, and whose will escape 
her by death,—perhaps not the worst 
lot for him if all was known.” 

His eyes rested with a roguish 
challenge on a tall girl, who shook 
back her dark plaits coquettishly, as 
she bent over the pail, selecting the 
largest beetle to perch on her finger. 

“ Gemma’s lover is as big as the 
David at the Palazzo Vecchie,” 
laughed the others. “Is he the tall 
captain, Gemma, who last even 
stretched up from his saddle to 
snatch a kiss from you at your 
window? You saw him fairly, for 
as he reined his horse back, he let 
his blue cloak slip aside from his 
face.” 

“Well for Gemma if that’s the 
only slip in the matter,” cried the 
boy impudently, breaking off to join 
in the laugh that hailed the beetle’s 
unexpected flight from Gemma’s 
finger. “Is it not true my beetles 
are prophets? So fine a wooer was 
sure to fly out of reach,” laughed the 
lad, the chorus of merry voices grow- 
ing faint in Fiamma’s ear as she 
passed round a neighbouring corner. 
Her steps, guided by mechanical 
habit, turned towards the rough- 
hewn mass of the Strozzi Palace, 
as though the girl’s thought, daily 
and nightly beating about its walls, 
should by some magic fashion a way 
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through those huge cubes of stone 
for the eager feet. 

Yet as Fiamma fronted the massive 
building, an air of unusual life pre- 
vailing stirred through the absorption 
of her mood. The wrought iron gates 
thrown on their hinges afforded a 
view into an arcaded court in which 
servants crossed and recrossed each 
other’s paths in a continuous bustle. 
A figure, with the cook’s baton of 
a wooden spoon in his hand, moved 
across her vision, screening his eyes 
from the sunlight. 

“ Sanctissima ! Andrea, Michele, 
Gian ! a duke is not one to be feasted 
on polenta!” he cried to his jostling 
satellites. ‘The pest to your lazy 
limbs, though for all I can hear tell, 
our guest loves best to feed on raw 
eggs filled with Spanish pepper, and 
washes down his meal of leeks and 
capsicums with fiery Falernian, yet 
our mistress will be scantly pleased 
if daintier cates than those are not 
ready anon under the arcades of the 
Orti Oricellari.” 

Fiamma was already turning indif- 
ferently away as the last words were 
spoken, but the careless steps quick- 
ened into resolution as they carried 
her through the gates. 

“ At last!” she thought exultantly, 
as she hastened towards the gardens 
indicated by the cook’s chatter. ‘“ My 
wit must be blunter than I ever 
thought it, that I should never have 
dreamed of such a meeting-place for 
myself and my fair sister-in-law as 
the shady groves belonging to the 
Strozzi. The convent no longer 
threatens me! Before a summer 
night is gone, I shall have fulfilled 
my pledge to the Cardinal, and by 
to-morrow’s sundown I shall be on 
the road to the castello—safe !” 

Her eyes dilated as she fixed them 
on the green screen of foliage rising 
in front motionless as though painted 
on the background of the blue after 
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noon. Insensibly her steps slackened, 
as half-a-dozen forms of the hoped- 
for interview were revolved and 
rejected in turn; she would have 
passed through the gateway in the 
gold-lichened wall, half-dreamily, but 
for a sudden challenge. ‘“ Hold, 
messer! None go through here but 
in the colours of the household.” 

Fiamma paused negligently. “ May 
not an honest Florentine stray an 
hour in yon glades ?” 

“Such are not our orders.” The 
porter’s eyes, directed on the face 
muffled in a fold of her mantle, had 
an intelligence in them. “Such a 
strange-feathered bird might hap to 
disturb our Bianca’s feast. Take an 
old man’s word, youngster ; a pilgrim- 
age beyond the gates of Florence 
would be apt to lengthen your years.” 

Fiamma adjusted her cap with the 
instantaneous poise of nerve natural 
to her at a thrill of impending danger. 
“Till weigh your advice,” she re- 
torted, tossing some small coin with 
the words over her shoulder. A 
shadow blocking the sunshine made 
her raise her eyes in the act; a tall 
old man, clad to the feet in a black 
robe with a mitre-like cap set upon 
his head, swept by her, raising his 
fingers in salutation as he passed the 
porter. 

“The household colours seem none 
of the gayest,” Fiamma remarked 


casually, looking after the sombre 
figure as it vanished among the 
trees. 


The servant again measured her 
with a quick glance. “ Ebbene, messer, 
he is in madonna Cassandra’s service, 
and her taste is not like to tally with 
our Bianca’s, as your penetration has 
doubtless divined ere this. For all 
that, yon greybeard bears under that 
diabolic cope of his much of the gaiety 
which to-night is to banish the scow] 
for once from Duke Cecco’s writhen 
countenance.” 
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The feeling of a shattered hope, 
oddly mingled with a sense of success, 
stirred in the girl as she walked away, 
a perception of the porter’s implied 
recognition strengthening her self- 
consciousness to support the part for 
which she had been cast. For a yard 
or so she walked blindly, till a small 
roll of paper on the ground catching 
her eye, she stooped towards it. A 
design in red ink, relating apparently 
to some mechanical contrivance, was 
sketched upon it; Fiamma, turning 
it idly in her hands, had made out so 
much, when a black figure passed her 
from behind, the old man whom she 
had seen before, brushing by with the 
bent head of a seeker. 

With a swift intuition of the object 
of his quest, Fiamma slipped the 
paper into the purse at her belt, 
setting herself to follow with no 
appearance of purpose. On went the 
two, the man turning his head from 
side to side in anxious glances, as he 
took his course into the network of 
narrow streets lying behind the Bap- 
tistery. When he came to a halt 
under the shadow of a dark old house 
seemingly overweighted by its heavy 
Florentine cornice, Fiamma quickened 
her pace. 

* You have lost something?” Her 
eyes, keen in interpreting faces, saw 
that here no dangerous start of in- 
sight was to be feared. Upward- 
tending eyebrows and a close-shut 
mouth imparted a certain air of sub- 
tlety to a countenance, in which might 
be read the weakness of one believing 
in his own mystifications and credu- 
lous of those of others. Fiamma 
divined a nature apt to yield to the 
pressure of an imperious will. Retain- 
ing the mantle about her face, she 
entered the courtyard in front of 
them, the old man keeping step with 
her. 

“A paper, messer, a paper,” he 
responded to the question; “of no 
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great import, save that the hand that 
traced it has little liking to perform 
the same piece of work twice. Ah!” 
as Fiamma drew her trove from the 
purse, “a thousand thanks truly! If 
at any time Giacopo Carpaccio can 
serve you—” 

“Certainly you can serve me,” 
Fiamma interpolated promptly. “I 
am keen to witness the doings in yon 
garden to-night, but the churl of a 
porter refused me entrance. You 
perchance could, if you would, make 
him alter his tune.” 

The old man _ shook his head. 
“Nay, my son, that is to crave for 
a slice of the moon,” he responded. 
“The Grand Duke loves not to see 
strange faces, and this is a festa for 
the court alone. I but go to and fro 
to carry out a subtlety planned for 
the merriment of the company.” 

“Were it not possible to pass me 
in as your assistant?” Fiamma sug- 
gested coolly. Her figure lost no- 
thing in the confidence of its attitude. 

The other started. “ By the little 
Albert, my son, the harvest of impu- 
dence had not failed the season that 
you were born! I am no person of 
authority such as you seem to think, 
being myself but a tool in others’ 
hands.” He beckoned with a quick 
gesture into the darkest shadow of the 
gateway under which they were stand- 
ing. “Look up at yonder window, 
and judge if she whom you see is 
likely to brook her puppets dancing 
to any tune of their own fancy.” 

Thus adjured, Fiamma raised her 
eyes with a flash of curiosity in them, 
kindling as she looked into an eager 
scrutiny. A casement in the dark 
wall fronting them framed, as it were, 
the vignette of a woman stretched 
upon an ebony couch, and covered to 
the knees in waves of amber-coloured 
hair. From this glittering aureole a 
face gleamed, monumental in its waxen 
pallor, fascinating the beholder with 
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the fixity of gaze in the clear gray 
eyes, beautiful, yet with something of 
the snake in their rigidity of pupil. 

Drawing further into the shadow, 
Fiamma was about to turn to her 
companion, when a movement among 
the masses of hair scattered over the 
couch caught her attention. The 
woman’s face expressed but a languid 
notice as what Fiamma in the gateway 
opposite took for a large monkey 
scrambled within the curve of its mis- 
tress’s arm, squatting there to gaze 
into the sunlit court. A shudder of dis- 
gust shook the girl’s shoulders as she 
perceived the creature to be a dwarf 
scarcely three feet high, and of a dia- 
bolical grotesqueness of countenance. 

“ Ha! no wonder that she yonder, 
madonna Cassandra, knows all things 
without stirring from her couch, with 
that imp of Satan at her ear,” the 
old man muttered in a cautious 
whisper. ‘“‘ eco, messer, see you that 
one had better cross a black hare’s 
path than the will of such a woman 
as her I serve?” 

For a moment longer Fiamma 
looked steadily at the casement. 
Under the dusky carnation of her 
cheek her features hardened, the spark 
of fire in her eyes smouldered into 
flame, a dilation of nostril told of 
resolution crystallising into action. 
She turned sharply on the tall figure 
at her side. “ Listen!” she com- 
manded shortly. “Go to your mis- 
tress, and tell her that the one whom 
she sees under this gateway makes 
suit for a place in her masque to- 
night. Bid her, if she will ever see 
that face again, to seek to know no- 
thing further in this matter, and do 
you meet me with all things necessary 
in the Baptistery an hour hence.” 

A pulse in her neck throbbed hard 
as the old man shuffled from her side, 
and the white teeth crushed the red 
lip beneath them. Herself unseen, 
her unwavering glance fastened upon 
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the window, marking when a turn of 
the woman’s head told of Carpaccio’s 
entrance, and noting greedily the 
change of expression. 

Cardinal Ferdinando had chosen 
his pawn well. As the first amaze- 
ment dawned in Cassandra’s face, 
Fiamma moved to the edge of the 
shadow, letting the masking cloak 
fall to her shoulders. With a bold 
confidence she smiled towards the 
woman, over whose pallor a thrill of 
colour had crept in an awakening 
dawn, the gray eyes glowing into a 
passionate hunger of gaze as the 
seemingly-maimed creature painfully 
attempted to raise herself higher on 
the cushions. 

Before the look could change into 
contemplation, Fiamma had stepped 
back, taking her way to the Bap- 
tistery. ‘The excitement with which 
one throws for a heavy stake still 
tingled in her, but her thought 
strayed in a side-alley. 

“What bewitchment is this mood 
called love?” she questioned herself 
impatiently. ‘“ Why should a woman 
tremble and blush at the aspect of a 
man’s face? Is it not flesh and blood 
like hers?” She pulled her cap nearer 
her ear with a gay arrogance. “Is it 
in the future that the glimpse of any 
one doublet will set me a-flushing and 
waiting on the turn of my lord’s 
finger, or is Fiamma Bonaventuri to 
escape the taint of submission that 
runs in her woman’s blood? Praise 
the saints! at the castello deaf Maso 
the swineherd is the bravest cavaliere ; 
once there, I shall scarce be put to it 
to outrun my wooers.” 

The sight of the brown walls of 
the Baptistery interrupted her reflec- 
tions. Noting the many loiterers in 


the piazza, she passed quickly through 
the carved bronze doors to the twi- 
light of the interior, awaiting her 
tryst in the shadow of a marble 
column. 





CHAPTER IV. 


GRADUALLY the twilight deepened, 
and lamps began to sparkle out like 
rubies on the background of the dusk. 
The smell of incense grew cloying in 
Fiamma’s nostrils, the marble, pitted 
with the footsteps of generations, 
numbed her limbs. Again and again 
a crash of bells leaped out on the 
summer air, telling the strained ears 
within the church that another and 
another hour, like some weary-winged 
bird of passage, had sunk into the sea 
of Time. The sickness of expectation 
possessed the girl, before through the 
opening door the strange figure of the 
old man slid, bowing to Fiamma with 
an air of anxious reverence. 

“ Messer will pardon that I de- 
layed,” he whispered. ‘“ She would 
have it so, for by the wych-hazel, 
you are the one soul in human skin 


for whom Cassandra would lift a 
finger to avert a falling evil! Well, 
well, love makes all alike; the 


sorceress is but a woman when all’s 
said and done, and though she can- 
not guess your purpose from your 
pleasure, she prays you, by the last 
time when the pair of you watched 
the moon rise from her casement, to 
carry this coat of mail under the 
trappings which I have the honour 
to bring you.” He peered warily 
about the darkening space. “ Hasten 
and don you, messer, lest some screech- 
owl of a watchman challenge us on 
our way to the gardens, where the 
shrewd rogue of a porter must not 
see a thread of the garments in 
which you showed yourself to him 
to-day.” 

The girl took the bundle which he 
held towards her in some perplexity ; 
but her glance, roving through the 
church as though to detect an un- 
welcome sacristan, leaped in relief 
towards the outlines of a deserted 
confessional. ‘“ Keep you guard 
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then,” she said, slipping into the 
friendly refuge. 

She stripped off doublet and hose 
swiftly, a half-smile curving her lips 
as she noticed the steadiness of her 


own fingers. Her deft movements 
only slackened when with a tiny clash 
of metal she shook out the shirt of 
chain-armour, contemplating it for a 
moment before with an involuntary 
shiver she laid it over her shoulders 
and watched it adjust itself to her 
sinuous figure. At the actual disguise 
she hardly glanced, though a difficulty 
of getting into it cost her a moment’s 
inspection, before the tight-fitting 
black cloth suit, with its occasional 
slashes of scarlet, was satisfactorily 
assumed. 

“The mantle closer about you, 
messer, if one may counsel,” her com- 
panion advised as she stepped back 
to his side. “The devil and all his 
angels know that you rub elbows 
close enough with death already by 
neighbouring with Duke Cecco, with- 
out taking toll of attention from every 
passer-by.” 

The two passed rapidly along the 
darkening streets, and for the second 
time that day Fiamma approached 
the bosky woodlands of the Oricellari 
gardens, this time sauntering by the 
porter unchecked. Her eyes turned 
eagerly to the leafy masses before her, 
but her conductor hurried unheed- 
ingly through glades purpled even in 
the blue dusk with violets, towards 
a patch of greensward lying on the 
skirts of the denser wooding. 

Carpaccio surveyed the scene with 
a satisfied expression. Advancing to 
the centre of the lawn he knelt down, 
plunging his hands among the lush 
grasses and, to his companion’s as- 
tonishment, drawing aside a cleverly 
constructed circular platform covered 
with fresh turfs. The platform, sup- 
ported underneath by something in 
the nature of a pivot, revealed upon 
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displacement a large pit some seven 
or eight feet deep, lined with loose 
earth. 

“By the wych-hazel, the rogues 
of workmen have for once earned 
their polenta,” muttered the old man, 
raising himself from his stooping 
attitude. “ Your pardon, messer, but 
if we are both to escape the cells 
of the Bargello, you must condescend 
to assist me in the night’s trick, at 
the close of which the confusion 
certain to arise, might, my mistress 
held, be favourable to whatever de- 
signs you foster. Your hood, if it 
please you, more over your face. So, 
and now to work, if the gallant com- 
pany are not to find us all unready 
as the five foolish virgins.” 

The blast of a whistle at his girdle 
finished his sentence, answered almost 
simultaneously by the apparition of 
four slender figures clad like Fiamma 
in black and scarlet, with close-fitting 
round hoods concealing most of the 
face except the nose and eyes. Each 
couple carried between them a brazier 
filled with live coals, in the wake of 
which wavered an acrid odour, over- 
powering the scents of the sleeping 
earth. 

“In with you! Hey presto! 
vanish !” was Carpaccio’s salutation, 
obeyed by the platform’s sliding so 
promptly back over the cavity, that, 
in spite of the winking coals in the 
braziers left above ground, Fiamma 
could scarcely credit her eyes. The 
necromancer, as his proceedings an- 
nounced him, was moving about 
busily, forming a large circle with a 
rope to which black and yellow 
threads, curiously interwoven, gave 
the appearance of some gigantic ser- 
pent. As lights, like wandering 
fire-flies, began to flash through the 
green aisles of the tree-stems, he 
spoke to Fiamma in a hurried whisper. 
“Lay aside your shoes and take 
your stand between the braziers, 
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messer,” he ordered. “ Brandish this 
filbert wand as though to defend 
yourself from those whom I summon, 
and at each name cast on the coals 
a handful of the drugs from this vase. 
Fear nought, the more folk gapo the 
less they are like to see ; I will wager 
my crystal in its silver zone to a 
fool’s bauble, that your person goes 
unobserved this night.” 

A babble of voices and light 
laughter broke on his speech, giving 
Fiamma scarcely time to take up the 
required position before a company, 
heralded by the glimmering torch- 
light, straggled by twos and threes 
into the open space. At sight of the 
sombre figures, illumined by the fire- 
glow, most of the revellers gave back 
@ pace, gay cries and protests ringing 
confusedly through each other; then 
one lady came forward, approaching 
the circle alone. As she drew near, 
trailing her silver-powdered green 
draperies over the grass in slow languid 
movements, Fiamma’s pulses tingled in 
an instinctive antipathy. Her eyes ran 
over the carnation tinting, the white 
bosom heaving under the transparent 
laces, the vermillion lips set in their 
perpetual pout. With the rapidity 
of thought the Cardinal’s agent knew 
and estimated the woman whose 
ambition she, in sheer self-protection, 
was pledged to undermine, recognis- 
ing, with an involuntary breath of 
relief, that the oval face set in 
ash-blonde hair, while offering no 
dangerous hint of opposing intellect, 
expressed the insolent challenge of 
the successful adventuress. 

The tinkle of a silver bell startled 
Fiamma from her contemplation. Car- 
paccio, standing in the opening of his 
circle, appeared indifferent to the 
presence of a duke’s favourite, as he 
swung the bell in his hand slowly 
to and fro, till the woman’s voice 
rippling in suppressed laughter, was 
raised at his side. 


“Ts it for mortals such as we 
to tread this enchanted space, good 
wizard?” Bianca Capelli demanded. 
Fiamma started unconsciously at the 
solemnity of Carpaccio’s altered voice. 

“For such as this fair company, 
madonna, has this circle been 
drawn,” he replied in a sonorous 
tone. “ Enter all who will, all who 
finger a lute more readily than a pair 
of beads, all who patter vows at holy 
shrines as lightly as songs at ladies’ 
windows. Enter one, enter all, and 
see what lies beyond the path ye 
tread so gaily.” 

The page’s story of the oath ex- 
torted from the Grand Duke flashed 
upon Fiamma’s mind, as she fancied 
she detected a covert glance shot 
from beneath Bianca’s eyelids at a 
personage standing some steps in 
advance of the rest of the revellers. 
That the display of necromancy might 
serve some other purpose than merely 
amusing a morose sovereign suddenly 
occurred to the girl, thrilling her 
with the conviction that the oppor- 
tunity so unexpectedly presented of 
making the move appointed for her, 
might in great probability be the 
only one of its kind. She watched 
the green-robed lady glide towards 
the solitary, sinking before him in a 
graceful reverence. “Is your con- 
science clear enough to enter, High- 
ness?” she drawled laughingly. 

The peal of the silver bell drowned 
the reply of the man in his turn 
approaching the circle, followed at 
more or less respectful distances by 
laughing, whispering courtiers, The 
blonde beauty of the woman, whose 
hand he kept locked in his, empha- 
sised his livid swarthiness of com- 
plexion and coal-black hair, as much 
as the contrast of her complacent 
serenity enhanced the fierce wander- 
ing fires of the man’s eyes burning 
in their hollow caverns. In spite of 
herself Fiamma shrank back a trifle, 
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as the Duke negligently threw himself 
upon a black velvet cushion provided 
by an attendant. 

A look from Carpaccio, shot over 
the crowd of laughing faces pressing 
pell-mell within the line of rope, 
recalled her to her part, reminding 
her to plunge a hand into the 
aromatic contents of the vase of 
spices. A third time the bell 
sounded, its sudden petulance hush- 
ing the merrymakers’ laughter. 

The necromancer, turning to the 
east, whistled sharply, north, south, 
and west. As the elfin blasts died 
away, they were succeeded by his 
voice, which sounded hollow like a 
wind awakening in the tree-tops: 
“Come hither, come hither, all spirits 
who owe me obedience, Bardieul, 
Solsibec, Graffaril, Zamper ! ” 

A delicious shudder of sensation 
pervaded the group, on whose ex- 
cited nerves the fumes of the spices 
cast on the fires operated soothingly. 
The bell dropped single notes through 
the silence in which Bianca’s draperies 
rustled like fallen leaves, as with steps 
slow enough to forbid any appearance 
of design, she moved to the outer 
edge of the circle, turning her fair 
head hither and thither, as though 
in some stealthy search for an ex- 
pected apparition. Fiamma’s glance 
followed her, noting that the appa- 
rently aimless wanderings directed 
themselves suddenly to a goal hidden 
behind a knot of spectators, their 
swaying eagerness in the magic 
before them effectually blocking 
Fiamma’s vision. With an effort she 
withdrew her eyes, to find those of 
Duke Francesco riveted piercingly on 
her own face. 

Confused by the burning scrutiny, 
the disguised girl stooped, hastily 
flinging a double handful of medi- 
cated drugs into the braziers. The 
narcotic odours streamed forth over- 
poweringly, mingled with dense blue 
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smoke from the smothered coals; the 
Duke started clumsily to his feet; 
the bell fell with a jangle at Car- 
paccio’s side as he perceived the 
hitch and, clapping his hands thrice, 
made a furtive signal to Fiamma. 
As the platform slid from the pit, 
whence a pandemonium of cries and 
groans had suddenly broken forth, 
she had flung herself over the rope 
behind her, while the rest of the 
company disappeared, amid a lurid 
glow of light beneath their feet, into 
the concealed cavity. 

Even as Fiamma gained firm stand- 
ing-ground, her eyes sought for the 
mistress of the feast, with a quick 
perception of the importance of 
the moment. The flickering glare 
above the pit turned the twilight 
beyond into velvety blackness, and 
impatient of her straining sight she 
had skirted the circle half-way before 
she fancied she could detect the object 
of her quest. A couple of paces nearer 
made her certain of somuch. A dark 
figure hastened from the Capelli’s side, 
at the moment when a troop of girls, 
linked to one another by a garland 
of roses, and with their rounded 
limbs gleaming through transparent 
draperies, broke from the thickets, 
directing themselves upon the pit 
to rescue the shrieking, struggling 
victims. 

Bianca still stood in her place, her 
scarlet lips curving into a smile that, 
slight at it was, reminded Fiamma of 
the snarl of a cat at the moment of 
its spring upon a victim. Before 
Fiamma could cover the distance 
between them, the figure of the 
Grand Duke appeared, his discom- 
posure apparently but half charmed 
away by the alluring haste with 
which Bianca moved towards him, 
and the malicious humour with which 
she pointed out the plight of the 
sufferers for whom it was evident 
that no means of breaking the fall, 
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such as had been provided for their 
sovereign, had existed in the Capelli’s 
practical joke. Pale insensible forms 
were lifted from among the gesticu- 
lating throng, but the Duke, intent on 
a whisper of the woman beside him, 
no longer vouchsafed them a glance. 
His eyes hovered uncertainly over the 
fair face close to him, on whose dewy 
mouth the small cruel smile still 
rested. To the girl dogging their 
footsteps, pausing in the shadows 
when they paused, it seemed as though 
Bianca was urging something upon a 
half-reluctant hearer, weighting her 
words with grave remonstrance, sweet- 
ening them with cajoling looks and 
gestures. 

Herself like a shadow, Fiamma 
slipped from one mighty tree-bole to 
another, cautiously nearing the couple. 
No word of the woman’s whispers was 
to be distinguished, but Francesco’s 
voice rose louder. “ As well look for 
a needle in a truss of hay, as for a 
man ir these groves! "Tis not the 
stiletto-stroke that I cavil at, but I 
have a squeamishness at luring the 
wretch here to his death. Had Judas 
been a woman, he would never have 
known a twinge of repentance.” 

The Duke quickened his pace, crush- 
ing the rosy carpet of anemones under 
his heel. Following Bianca’s slower 
movements, Fiamma paused before a 
belt of yews, through which, in a flood 
of silver light, she could see the 
arcades of a pavilion, white against 
its wooded background as though 
wrought in snow. ‘The green-robed 
woman passed languidly up the steps 
in the rear of the moody figure, at 
sight of whom a burst of music 
had already streamed out upon the 
night. 

A distant clamour of voices, of 
which during her progress Fiamma 
had been vaguely conscious, heralded 
the advent of the rosecrowned 
nymphs, escorting the rescued 





courtiers to the banquet spread for 
them under the gleaming arcades. 
In the stream flowing up the broad 
steps Fiamma mingled fearlessly 
enough. 

A blast of silver trumpets an- 
nounced that the Duke, striking a 
knife against a cup of purple spar, 
had given the signal for the feast 
to begin. Edging from column to 
column, as safe among the crowd of 
revellers as in the blackness of the 
wood, Fiamma had gradually gained 
a position not ten paces from 
the Capelli, lounging beside the 
sovereign on cushions embroidered 
with the Florentine lily, its crimson 
showing on the creamy satin like 
gouts of blood. A sombre fire 
seemed to have consumed the sullen- 
ness of Francesco’s mood. At inter- 
vals he turned from the heavy-lidded 
beauty at his elbow to plunge his 
hands into a silver dish of snow, 
emptying his purple chalice there- 
after with an avidity that, to the 
Cardinal’s agent, seemed to promise 
well for a drowsiness in which 
might lurk the moment waited for 
through a moon. 

Standing thus, her face in shadow, 
her back against the mosaic inlaying 
of the wall, Fiamma heard a whisper 
breathing apparently above her head. 
“Daggers are sharp,” it said, 
“beware !” 

Startled at the unexpected voice 
the girl turned, but the movement 
revealed nothing. The moon, hang- 
ing low in the blue night sky as an 
alabaster lamp, brooded over the 
gardens in a blanching radiance, 
against which the surrounding trees 
were relieved in inky depths of shade. 
Fiamma’s keen eyes swept the open 
space before she turned them again 
on the revel, seeking a stealthy move- 
ment, a furtive glance, that might 
justify the mysterious warning, and 
everywhere finding nothing out of 
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which even her sharpened senses could 
forge a suspicion. 

The unrest in her blood was ebbing 
when a second time the voice sounded 
by her: “Go, fool!” it whispered. 

Fiamma imagined that a shadow 
flitted behind the spring of the arch 


above her. She felt impatient at her 
own fancy. “ My brain is fevered in 
this perfumed air,” she reflected. 
“Still, snugly hidden as I deemed 
myself, *tis plain someone has spied 
me, and by his not nicking me with 
his stiletto I may conclude him no 
enemy. What if I were to try by a 
ring from my form if the hounds are 
indeed on my scent? The revel will 
last till cock-crow.” 

She left her place, gaining an alcove 
opening upon a low balcony. Even 
as she dropped on the grass below, a 
glance shot backwards assured her 
that two figures had detached them- 
selves from the crowd and were 
hastening towards the entrance. The 
sight winged her steps across the 
lawn, but as she plunged among the 
trees, the thud of running feet upon 
the turf behind her came distinct to 
her ears. 

Her elbows tucked to her sides, 
Fiamma fied forward at the speed 
with which she had often on the 
slopes above the village run in frolic 
with her goats, turning and winding 
desperately in the glades like the 
hunted hare to which she had com- 
pared herself. Her breath struggled 
painfully, her heart beat against her 
ribs, its weight, she fancied, clogging 
her flying feet. Yet if she paused 
for an instant, the rustle of leaves 
and crackle of twigs spurred her again 
into flight, the conviction that the 
sounds were drawing nearer numbing 
her efforts like the constricting folds 
of a serpent. 

A pang, shooting knife-like through 
her side, signalled her defeat. Behind 
her the pursuers’ trampling sounded 
No. 511.—voL. LXxxvIi. 
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close through the dense thicket that 
still screened her. One chance re- 
mained. With a last supreme effort 
she sprang forward, catching at a 
bough of a gigantic ilex, and swung 
herself up into its darkest recesses. 

As Fiamma crouched in her sanc- 
tuary, a man appeared, hot upon her 
track. A hurried glance over his 
shoulder as he ran revealed his face, 
and the girl above him remained tense 
on her branch, totally heedless now 
of the pain that made each breath 
she drew a stab of agony. For the 
figure that fled by,—hunted instead 
of hunter—was, to the straining gaze 
peering down upon him,—herse/f' ! 

Paralysed beyond thought by her 
vision, she was yet held, as it were, 
in consciousness, by the sight of 
another runner flashing into the 
moonlight, his gaze, instinct with the 
lust of the chase, seeming to Fiamma 
to penetrate her hiding-place. Cau- 
tiously, her whole body strung to 
movement, she shifted to the other 
side of the tree. 

She looked down now into a circular 
space hedged by an ilex grove, against 
which statues lifted themselves in 
a mouldering protest against their 
doom of decay. Opposite the friendly 
ilex a Hercules seemed to oppose his 
knotted club to the encroaches of the 
lichens and damp mosses clinging as 
a Nessus-shirt to the mighty limbs ; 
as Fiamma looked the chill fear in her 
blood benumbed her heart, for behind 
the pedestal she saw for a single 
instant her own face! Her eyes grew 
dim with horror, a roaring cataract 
seemed to fill her ears. Half swoon- 
ing, she glanced aside towards the 
opening of the clearing, and saw her 
pursuers,—the pursuers who, as she 
knew now, had through the night run 
down, not herself, but her brother 
Pietro to his death. A scream rose 
on the still air as a second man leaped 
from behind the Hercules, and clutched 


Cc 
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the fugitive by the throat. The 
sounds sank gurgling on the beauty 
of the night, and the thud of blows, 
struck with the mere wantonness of 
cruelty into dead flesh, beat a dull 
response. 

Sick with terror, Fiamma crouched 
wide-eyed against the roughened bark. 
Silence sank down once more upon 
the wood ; the scent of violets rose 


up like incense from the trampled 
grasses, where, with the moonbeams 
for death-candles, a dead man lay 
staring with blind eyes beyond time 
and space. And above him, while 
the night skies thinned into the 
tender gray of early dawn, a living 
sister sat desolate, and the air and 
the night seemed resonant with the 
one word,—failure ! 


(To be continued. ) 
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OUR CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


It has now become evident even 
to the Man in the Street that the 
primary cause of all our troubles in 
South Africa has been from the first 
the want of an adequate force of 
mounted men capable of out-pacing 
and out-staying the enemy. Had the 
borders of Natal and Cape Colony 
been held, as I suggested several years 
ago, by retired cavalry soldiers settled 
on their farms, each with a stud of 
decent salted Cape horses and as 
familiar with the veldt as the Boers 
themselves, it is to the last degree 
unlikely that the war would ever have 
broken out at all. Even had it done 
so, had we possessed, say, ten thousand 
mounted men capable of out-pacing 
the enemy by even half a mile an 
hour on an average, they could have 
hung on to the flanks of the Boer 
columns, raided and plundered their 
waggons, and in such circumstances 
the siege of Ladysmith could hardly 
have taken place. 

As events actually turned out, had 
General French when on the Modder 
River been in command of a properly 
organised force capable of covering 
the distances which are nowadays 
expected of all European and the 
Indian cavalries under the same 
weights,—that is to say, seventy, 
sixty, and fifty miles in three con- 
secutive days—the whole war would 
probably have lasted fewer weeks, from 
the morning he rode out of Ramdam, 
than it actually has lasted years. 

Those of us who had studied the 
possible course of the war before it 
broke out fully anticipated a degree 
of mobility not very much inferior 
to what I have stated, for there 


was no apparent cause why it should 
not be attained. We had sent 
horses on innumerable expeditions all 
over the world, in far worse ships 
which remained at sea for far longer 
periods,’ and a month to six weeks’ 
rest had always sufficed to restore 
them to condition ; as for the railway 
journey, to those of us who had served 
in India, a thousand miles had become 
an everyday affair, and the horses 
usually turned out of their boxes as 
fit, or nearly so, as when they started. 

The distances I have cited above, 
it must be remembered, are ordinary 
ones, accomplished in Europe and 
India almost annually, and often 
without any loss. Thus there was 
margin for a good deal of deteriora- 
tion before the working limit was 
reached ; ten per cent. of breakdowns 
in the first month perhaps, and this 
we had already made ample provision 
to meet. 

Doubtless this was the view which 
actually obtained at Headquarters 
when sanction was granted for the 
relief of Kimberley. General French 
was no amateur likely to volunteer for 
a wild-goose chase without looking 
round his horses, like the heroes of 
Krugersdorp in 1897, neither were 
his subordinates Broadwood, Haig, 
Gordon, and Rimmington, to mention 
no others; each and all had studied 
horse-mastership, and to my certain 
knowledge knew all that Europe or 
Asia could teach them on the subject ; 

! The Duke of Wellington expressly states 
in one of his despatches that horses on 
board-ship do not lose condition; an ex- 
treme opinion which would seem to require 
the qualification, if the men know how to look 
after them. 

c 2. 
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and above all we had the guarantee 
of the presence of Lord Roberts him- 
self, not only a perfect horseman, one 
of the best in India for many years, 
but a man of the widest experience as 
to what horses could do in the field 
under conditions many times more 
severe than any encountered in the 
Orange Free State. The journalists 
complained of the heat. What would 
they have said had they been com- 
pelled to ride with Lord Roberts 
through some of the hot-weather 
marches during the Mutiny? They 
complained of the ground and the 
rat-holes ; the whole country is a 
billiard-table compared with the dis- 
tricts round Cabul, Candahar, and 
Quetta, and as for the rat-holes, the 
little jerboa makes a very useful 
substitute all over Rajputana and 
Central India. None of these things 
are new or strange in war, and the 
question fairly suggests itself: would 
General French have proposed or 
Lord Roberts have sanctioned the 
ride to Kimberley and its sequel, 
had the horses not appeared to be 
up to their work? 

The answer must be in the nega- 
tive. The condition of Kimberley was 
not so desperate as to justify the loss 
of horseflesh which it might have 
been foreseen that obvious want of 
condition would certainly entail. 

In that case, what was the reason 
for the unexampled breakdown which 
followed ? 

I submit that the real cause not 
only of this catastrophe, (and here 
the word is justified as there is no 
parallel in military history for what 
followed) and of all our subsequent 
troubles with horseflesh, will be 
found, not in the ignorance of any 
one rank or neglect of any one 
department, but primarily in the 
gradual decay of that instinctive 
knowledge of horses, their care, and 
riding, which has been in progress 


throughout Europe ever since the 
introduction of railways and the 
growth of great manufacturing towns, 
and which is most noticeable in 
England, firstly because in this direc- 
tion we led the field, and secondly 
because, since Cromwell’s time, the 
proportion of our population who 
have ridden horses in war, where 
life and death depended on their 
endurance, is lower than in any 
other European country. 

From 1850 to 1860 when the 
present cavalry generals and even 
colonels of Prussian and Austrian 
regiments were still children, the 
railway mileage of those countries 
was almost infinitesimal. That means 
that every landed proprietor (from 
which class the cavalry officers are 
chiefly recruited,) and his tenants 
spent their lives almost in the saddle ; 
and as the poverty of both countries 
was still extreme they were com- 
pelled to learn how to get the most 
work out of their horses for the 
minimum of expenditure, which is 
not only a matter of feeding them, 
but also very materially of developing 
their muscles and forming their paces. 
In 1870, when our colonels and 
generals were still at school, our rail- 
ways had already spread themselves 
over the country more widely than 
in Austria and many districts of 
Germany to-day, and the classes who 
provide the bulk of our cavalry 
officers kept horses for luxury, not 
for use. 

It is very difficult to convey any 
idea to the average Englishman of 
the extraordinary difference which 
has thus arisen between English and 
Continental views about horses and 
their management. In England the 
roadster stamp of horse had almost 
disappeared. We bred for speed only, 
with endurance enough for an occa- 
sional fast run with the hounds. 
For years no one in the Army looked 
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upon the horse he rode on parade 
as the animal on whose back he 
might have to face the enemy. India 
was regarded as our only battle- 
ground, and if we went there, we 
bought new horses and settled down 
more seriously to business ; but both 
in England and India economy in 
stable-management was not seriously 
considered. 

The young German officer not only 
joined his regiment with a far higher 
sense of duty and responsibility than 
his English comrade, for the obvious 
reason that the marks of war were 
everywhere still around him, but 
paces, economy, and endurance had 
been dinned into his ears since his 
babyhood, and the constant readiness 
for war of the whole regiment never 
allowed him to forget for a moment 
that his charger might have to carry 
him, at less than forty-eight hours’ 
notice, into the enemy’s ranks. The 
exploits of the Prussian cavalry in 
1870 attracted the attention of our 
keenest soldiers from the very first, 
and many were the men who went 
over to study their methods on the 
spot. What they learned varied with 
their knowledge of the language and 
the excellence of their introductions, 
and, as I was fortunate in both, my 
experiences may serve as a sample, 
premising that I have compared them 
with those of many others and can 
fairly claim them as typical. 

At a time when in England a 
march from Aldershot to Brighton, 
sixty-six miles in three days with 
from five to ten per cent. of sore 
backs, was not considered unusual, 
and when we could not get a weak 
brigade of perhaps nine hundred 
sabres to gallop the length of the 
Long Valley without confusion, the 
Germans could handle divisions of 
twenty-four hundred sabres with ease, 
covering four thousand yards at the 
trot, two thousand at the gallop, and 


five hundred in the charge, without 
distressing their horses, under march- 
ing-order weight, uniformly nearly 
a stone heavier than ours. They 
would cover thirty miles a day five 
days a week on the drill-ground, and 
after maneuvres, in which they had 
lived as in presence of the enemy 
(except in regard to extra forage, 
which of course they were not 
allowed to take), marching sixty and 
seventy miles a day, they would come 
back to quarters with less than two 
per cent. of their horses the worse for 
wear. 

They had also taken up the ques- 
tion of long distance rides for officers 
and specially selected patrols, and 
thought nothing remarkable of cover- 
ing a hundred miles well within the 
twenty-four hours, for the men always 
in marching-order, less the forage- 
nets ; but with the officers, speed was 
usually part of the condition, and 
they carried only their ordinary uni- 
form. It is a notable fact that at 
the outset it was the Englishmen 
serving in the German armies who 
led the way in these performances. 
Lumley, and the five Winsloes (Nos. 
I., Il., III, V., and VI., as they 
were shown in the Army-List) are 
the principal names that occur to 
me; but at the time of the race from 
Vienna to Berlin they were none of 
them young enough to compete in it. 
Then began a vigorous effort on our 
part to overtake our rivals, headed by 
men like the late Colonel Percy Barrow, 
Sir George Luck, Keith Fraser, 
the present General French, with the 
pick of the Indian cavalry and many 
others ; but our difficulties soon 
began. The Egyptian War broke 
the continuity of operations, and 
claimed poor Barrow as a victim; 
polo made desperate inroads on the 
officers’ purses ; while the racing men 
stood aloof, frankly owning that there 
was “no money in it.” The growing 
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standard of luxury in the whole 
community sent less suitable officers 
into the ranks, more self-indulgent 
youngsters, that is to say, men. not 
reared to the care of horses in their 
homes; and to crown all came the 
bicycle, and the cessation of our prin- 
cipal supplies of horse-loving recruits. 

Considering the time and the diffi- 
culties, I consider that we achieved 
wonders. Isolated regiments,—the 
19th Hussars under Colonel French, 
for example—fully attained the best 
Continental standard ; but the work 
was spasmodic, too much dependent 
on one man, and the sound principles 
of training and management which 
should have grown into the very 
flesh and blood of men and officers 
alike languished and fell away when 
the one competent eye was removed, 
by promotion, change of station, or 
death. 

I can recall the cases of several 
regiments on their return from India, 
which they had left in a very high 
state of efficiency, reduced at home 
to the lowest establishment, some 
two hundred and fifty against five 
hundred abroad, with fresh command- 
ing-officers, brought in from the Staff, 
unfamiliar with the changes intro- 
duced in their absence, eagerly 
centralising the responsibility it had 
been the chief aim of their pre- 
decessors to distribute, and driving 
their captains and subalterns in sheer 
self-defence to leave and to the race- 
course ; while the whole spirit which 
had driven the regiment only a 
few months before passed rapidly into 
decay. And as I watched the gradual 
disappearance of those essential points 
of horsemanship on which all mobility 
depends, I confess I had an uneasy 
presentiment of the troubles to come. 
But the reality has been worse in 
fact than my dreariest predictions. 
When I anticipated a loss of ten per 
cent. of horses, where two per cent. 


would have sufficed, fifty per cent. 
has been the actual cost of many of 
our operations ; and if the result has 
been disheartening, it has at least 
had the effect of convincing me of 
the absolute soundness of the prin- 
ciples which the party of reform has 
always stood for. 

The essence of these principles may 
be summed up as follows: “ The en- 
durance of a horse under a given load 
depends on the equal distribution of 
that load on all four legs and the 
due division of the work to be done 
throughout all its muscles.” Stated 
thus baldly nothing could be simpler. 
It is tolerably obvious to even the 
uninitiated that an animal is not 
being ridden to advantage when all 
the load is thrown in successive bumps 
on a single pair of legs, as in 
ordinary civilian riding; and that 
since its muscles, like those of a 
human being, are capable of fatigue 
and exhaustion, every effort should 
be made to save them by changing 
the rate of motion and by relieving 
them from time to time, by dismount- 
ing, from the incidence of the load. 
But the difficulties which arise in 
practice are almost endless; no two 
horses are alike in all respects, and 
it is almost impossible to convey to 
a learner in words the precise feeling 
which is communicated to him by his 
mount when all its muscles are acting 
to the best advantage. 

In the days when men lived on 
horseback this feeling came to them 
first by experience and then by here- 
ditary instinct, which is now dying 
out. The difficulty we have now to 
contend with is that, since a horse 
only goes its correct paces as a con- 
sequence of the action of the trained 
hands and-.legs of the man on his 
back, the moment the untrained re- 
cruit is put in the saddle, the horse 
adjusts itself to the inconvenient load, 
and his paces alter accordingly. 
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There are ways of surmounting this 
and all other difficulties, which form 
the purpose of all military equitation. 
But all of them depend for success on 
a perfect control of the temper and 
an insatiable capacity for taking pains ; 
and these things are not to be had 
except where a clear understanding 
of the enormous advantages to be 
gained is present in the minds of all 
concerned, and these advantages appeal 
sufficiently to the common-sense of 
both pupils and instructors to induce 
each and all to exert themselves to 
the utmost. 

To the ambitious officer, and in 
countries where the value of a cavalry 
training is taken at its true value, 
efficiency is its own reward, and men 
will slave their hardest, contented with 
the knowledge that their commands 
can out-pace and out-stay any possible 
opponent, and that their efficiency is 
appreciated at its proper worth by 
the powers above him. But where, 
as until recently has been the case 
in England, the command of a cavalry 
regiment leads nowhere, and no true 
standard of efficiency exists by which 
to appreciate a man’s efforts and 
success, human nature being what it 
is, not much is to be expected, and 
under many years of this regime, 
habits and customs are sure to grow 
up which must take almost as many 
more to eradicate. 

If these tendencies are to be cured, 
then we must call in human nature 
to our aid; and not only human 
nature as it exists in the every-day 
world, but in the highly specialised 
type in which it developes after a few 
years in all cavalries, in fact in all 
mounted services. The mounted arms 
are no place for the stamp of man 
represented by the highly respectable 
family solicitor or by the irreproach- 
able young curate. It is a life 
which calls especially for the daring 
and energetic men of quick resolve 


and personal recklessness of life and 
limb ; fearless riding is an absolutely 
indispensable qualification, and these 
attributes are not usually found com- 
bined with the habits of life fostered 
by and indeed, as one may say, 
essential to the legal and clerical 
professions. Men of this type live 
for power principally ; if they cannot 
have it then they will have pleasure 
and excitement; but hold out to 
them the bait of power and they 
will accept its responsibilities and 
work to the death for it. If it 
can be had through war and danger 
so much the better; none will face 
the hardships and privations more 
cheerily ; but if that road is blocked 
and preferment can only come through 
social doorways they will find the 
key to that too; since the last costs 
money, they will make that too, by 
what to them is ever the most con- 
genial path,—the racecourse—either 
as owners or riders, or by betting, 
according to their means and special 
qualifications. The luxury and ex- 
travagance in their ways of life of 
which the public is always complain- 
ing, are a means to a definite end; 
and heartily sick of the means the 
great majority soon become after a 
very few years of the struggle. 

I pass over the crowd of last-joined 
subalterns, too young to know their 
own minds, and many of them 
attracted only by the brilliant uni- 
form, and the reputation of belonging 
even for a time to a smart regiment. 
These exist in every army; but every 
army also exercises a rigorous system 
of selection with these youngsters, and 
few but the best survive their first five 
years. Weak heads, weak characters, 
cards, women, and money-lenders, in 
varying proportion according to cli- 
mate and longitude, account for the 
failures, and the army is well rid of 
them; but the residue are of sound 
metal, and no one outside the army 
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knows or appreciates the reservoir of 
energy and ambition concealed be- 
hind the outward glamour of our 
showy parade dresses. The late 
Colonel Valentine Baker was an ex- 
treme type of this class, and with a 
full knowledge of the last ten years 
of his life derived from men of all 
nationalities almost, who knew him in 
the Turkish and Egyptian armies, | can 
think of few who were his equals as 
an able and determined soldier. Of 
younger men I could quote many 
examples, who, giving up home-service 
in sheer disgust at the want of oppor- 
tunity it afforded, went out to Egypt, 
Africa, anywhere, to find an outlet 
for their energies,—too many of them 
only to meet death in the path either 
by fever or bullet ; and when the 
true history of our present South 
African war comes to be written it 
will not be the squadron-leaders who 
will suffer by comparison. 

But we cannot have South African 
wars for ever, and we certainly can- 
not afford to waste any of our best 
in East or West African swamps or 
forests. Therefore, if the country is 
in earnest in its desire to have really 
efficient mounted branches of the 
army, and without them the army 
itself becomes practically useless, it 
must find some means of holding out 
to officers and men rewards worth 
their while to strive for. 

It is child’s play tinkering with 
uniforms, and endeavouring to dictate 
what a man may eat or drink at his 
dinner-table. Leave all that alone and 
hold out to the man who can turn 
out the best and smartest squadron 
or battery in each brigade or corre- 
sponding division a good challenge- 
cup with substantial prizes in money for 
his men. Let there be roughly ten 
such prizes, five to the cavalry, two to 
the Horse Artillery and three to the 
Field Artillery, and I venture to pre- 
dict that in ten years we should have 


cavalry and artillery which would 
develope three times the mobility 
which has proved so lacking in recent 
operations. 

Incidentally, also, we should de- 
velope what at present we so much 
need,—that is to say, a type of 
officer who can command mainly by 
personal influence without the assis- 
tance of the guard-room, for first-rate 
efficiency with mounted troops can 
only be obtained by tact and judg- 
ment in dealing with men. The men 
are always masters of the situation ; 
a turn of the wrist, an imperceptible 
pressure of the leg, can spoil the 
most promising march-past or throw a 
whole squadron into confusion in the 
charge; and officers who earn the 
dislike of their men by an overbearing 
manner combined with incompetence, 
or their contempt by weak-kneed 
indulgence, would be certain to re- 
ceive their reward under the critical 
eye of a competent inspector, of which 
we have several who will stand no 
nonsense at the present moment. 

As regards the question of funds, 
£30,000 a year is a small sum to pay 
for trebled efficiency ; but since the 
plan I suggest would lead indirectly 
to the evolution of a far superior 
stamp of cavalry horse, I submit 
that the money now expended on 
royal plates and cups to encourage 
the production of racing machines 
and the spread of gambling, would 
be employed to far better purpose if 
diverted to the encouragement of the 
breeding of horses for military pur- 
poses, the original object of all such 
endowments which have missed their 
intention owing to the unforeseen 
changes in racing policy. 

Finally, if it is urged that cavalry 
is now as “obsolete as the crusaders,” 
I would reply that this war has fur- 
nished us with no example of what 
good cavalry properly led can achieve, 
because, owing to the breakdown of 
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our horses, no such cavalry have been 
seen on the field. But the recent 
exploits of the Boers, among which 
Viakfontein and Tweedebosch are 
the best known to the public, are a 
timely reminder to us of what might 
have happened had the Boers been 
real cavalry, properly armed either 
with sword or lance and taught how 
to use them. 

The fallacy that cavalry cannot 
charge infantry is literally as old as 
the Thirty Years’ War, where indeed 
it first arose, and applies only in the 
case of leaders and men who are 
deficient in resolution, speed, and 
manceuvring qualities. The real fact 
being that every change in infantry 
armament which increases the strain 
on the combatants’ nerves, such as 
increased range, increased rapidity of 
fire, and absence of smoke, leads to 
nervous reactions amounting to panic 
on the part of the men; and when 
panic once sets in then, to quote the 
words of an exceedingly competent 
judge, “It is all the same whether 
the infantry carry pitch-forks or re- 
peaters.” 

What I have written will, I trust, 
make clear the gross unfairness of 
many of the charges levied against 
our remount purchasers. If the 
horses they bought had been pro- 
perly cared for on board-ship and 
on the railway-journey and then put 


in the hands of thoroughly trained 
horsemen,—men taught to cover one 
hundred miles on end without unduly 
fatiguing their horses — the proba- 
bilities are that the war would have 
been long since over and our casualty- 
list reduced by more than one third. 
Tt is almost an axiom in racing that 
an ounce of dead weight is worse 
than a pound of live load; but this 
applies to expert riders only, and the 
real fact is that a live load of the 
wrong description (and the vast 
majority of our later batches of 
Yeomanry undoubtedly were from a 
horseman’s point of view of the very 
worst description) is even harder on 
the horse than any dead weight can 
be; for whereas you can adjust 
dead weight to the best advantage, 
you cannot compel a bad rider to 
maintain a proper position in his 
saddle, for in his efforts to relieve 
his own unaccustomed muscles he 
throws his weight about without any 
reference to the feelings of the poor 
animal that carries him; and it is a 
fact admitted by all who have studied 
the subject that a bad rider will dis- 
tress a horse more in twenty miles 
than a good one in sixty. But is it 
fair to saddle the remount-agent with 
the faults of the men into whose hands 
his purchases ultimately passed ? 
F. N. Mavpg, 
Lt.-Col. late Royal Engineers, p.s.c. 





MADEMOISELLE MARS 


THe 27th of April, 1784, has a 
strong claim to be considered the 
most remarkable of all dates in the 
annals of the stage, since on that day 
was represented a comedy which was 
no comedy,—a play which not only 
reflected certain social tendencies, but 
anticipated with most complete irony 
their terrible results. Le Mariace 
DE Figaro, interdicted at first by the 
King, and then conceded to the de- 
mands of his Queen and Court who 
saw in it only a pretty entertainment 
of wit, may be called the prelude of 
the French Revolution; and it is a 
sad but inevitable reflection how many 
of the brilliant audience which at- 
tended its production must have re- 
called a few years later, in tragically 
different circumstances, the sarcasms 
of Figaro against Almaviva and his 
like,—“ the folk who had given them- 
selves the trouble of being born and 
nothing more.” 

From an event full of such grave 
associations to pick out one small 
personal incident may almost require 
an apology. That incident, however, 
was the first introduction of 
Mademoiselle Mars to the green-room 
of the Théatre Francais, whither she, 
being then five years of age, was 
taken by an actor called Valville 
who was lodging at the time in her 
mother’s house, and who, the mother 
being poorly that evening, took the 
child with him by way of relieving 
the house of her presence. The little 
girl, doubtless very tired and sleepy, 
sat unnoticed in a corner, away from 
the busy throng of authors and 
players, not one of whom could have 
suspected that their youthful visitor 


was destined one day to become 
famous as an exponent of the two 
chief female characters in Beau- 
marchais’s play, that of the Countess 
and that of Susanne. The great 
actress, whose name has been recalled 
to Londoners by a recent production,’ 
will otherwise hardly come within the 
ken of modern playgoers ; though, as 
she did not finally retire till 1841, it 
is just possible that a few old people 
may still recollect the farewell of one 
who figured on the French stage from 
the days of Louis the Sixteenth to 
well on in the reign of Louis Philippe, 
a period even more notable in events 
than it is in the number of years. 
Born and bred in the atmosphere of 
the theatre, and passing therein more 
than fifty years of a life which began 
in 1778 and ended in 1847, Mars was 
a true daughter of the stage if ever 
there was one. She was theatrical 
on both sides, her father being Monvel, 
the distinguished member of the 
Comédie and an author as well as 
an actor; her mother, whose stage- 
name of Mars the child, Anne 
Frangoise Hippolyte, adopted, was 
a handsome woman and a moderate 
actress. Hippolyte, as she was called, 
seems to have led in early years a 
kind of Cinderella existence, chiefly 
for the benefit of her sister, or rather 
half-sister, who was also in the pro- 
fession. Brought up by Madame Mars 
she was employed in the menial work 
of a household with scanty resources. 
A frail sickly little thing, insignifi- 
cant except for dark lustrous eyes, 
she even then gave signs of a strong 


! MADEMOISELLE Mars, produced at the 
Imperial Theatre on January 25th 
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will which was afterwards character- 
istic. Sent one morning on her usual 
errand to fetch the milk, she returned 
with the jug empty, and flatly refused 
to go back because an officer of the 
King’s Guards had dared to kiss her 
on the way. So the family had to 
drink café sans lait; Mademoiselle 
Mars, even in short frocks, was not 
to be trifled with. Monvel took an 
erratic fatherly interest in her, until 
his prolonged visit to Sweden, and his 
marriage, broke off the connection ; 
but the man who first instructed her, 
and whom she afterwards repaid by 
giving a home to his old age, was the 
aforesaid Valville, to whom may also 
be added as contributing to her educa- 
tion various important members of 
the Comédie,—Dugazon, Grandménil, 
and others—who used to visit the 
house and take notice of the child. 
The general opinion among all these 
people was that Hippolyte would 
never be worth much on the stage, 
because, though intelligent enough, 


she seemed too puny to grow into a 


sufficiently imposing presence. This 
forecast, as being one of experts, was 
curiously wrong; for Mars, though 
undeveloped till she was nearly thirty, 
had made some position as an actress 
long before then. The physical fact, 
however, ultimately determined her 
line as comedy not tragedy, at a time 
when the distinction between the two 
was clearly marked. Her first pro- 
fessional efforts were made when she 
was nine years of age and played 
child-parts in the Théatre Montansier, 
first at Versailles and afterwards in 
Paris. Then came the Revolution 
which, it is known, disorganised 
Moliére’s House and split it tem- 
porarily into two rival companies, 
to one of which,—that performing at 
the Théatre Feydean—Mars cadette 
(thus called at a time when her elder 
sister was acting) attached herself. 
It was now (1795) that Mademoiselle 


Contat, the leading comedy actress of 
the Frangais, took the girl under her 
protection, and taught her to get rid 
of a timidity which, in spite of ex- 
cellent elocution, had hitherto pre- 
vented her from letting herself go 
into the meaning of an author and 
doing full justice to his sentiments. 
The lessons of Contat bore good fruit, 
and the same lady’s influence got Mars 
elected a sociétaire on the re-constitu- 
tion of the national theatre in 1799, 
at which point her career may be 
said to begin. 

Her first notable success was made 
in representing a young man who is 
deaf and dumb, in Bouilly’s play 
L’ABBE DE L’EpséE (1800); not often 
does a beginner take the public in 
what is perforce a non-speaking part. 
Henceforward Mars was regularly 
cast for ingénue characters, till she 
succeeded, by the rules of gradation 
then in vogue, to those of la jewne 
amoureuse, those of coquette, and 
finally (on the retirement of Contat 
in 1808) those of the mature lady. 
In whatever line she essayed she was 
equally popular; contemporary criti- 
cism found everything to admire, not 
only the skill of her acting but the 
charm of her manner, the grace of 
her bearing, the quality of her voice, 
the taste of her dress. Mars had not 
reached this point of perfection with- 
out abundance of hard work, and she 
had the additional satisfaction,—more 
precious perhaps than any other com- 
pliment—of being admired now for 
the beauty of face and form with 
which tardy Nature had at last en- 
dowed her. But the point in which 
this actress differed chiefly from her 
predecessors was that she did not 
regard promotion from one line 
(emplot) to another as involving a 
relinquishment of the former ; on the 
contrary she turned and returned 
from the lady of fashion to the love- 
sick maiden, from the artless girl to 
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the finished flirt; all was fish that 
came to her net, and the more variety 
the better. This infraction of usage, 
however agreeable to the public, 
aroused naturally much heart-burning 
and jealousy among the other ladies 
of the Comédie, who complained of 
what they considered a selfish mono- 
poly; the admirers of Mars praised 
her versatility, the others condemned 
her voracity. Yet at no time had 
she any serious rival. The nearest 
approach to one was Mademoiselle 
Leverd who, coming out in 1808, 
combined enough beauty and talent 
to enlist around her an anti-Mars 
faction to which for a while the 
powerful Geoffroy inclined. But the 
Queen of Comedy was wise in her 
generation ; she propitiated the critic, 
it is said, with a handsome present 
of plate, and he returned to his high 
opinion of her merits. Fortune too 
was on her side, since Leverd soon 
developed a fatal embonpoint which 
restricted her to mature parts, while 
the other’s figure seemed only to 
improve as she grew older. Her 
beauty, as some one said, had had 
no spring, but it enjoyed a glorious 
summer and a prolonged autumn. 
Mars “created” upwards of a 
hundred parts, chiefly of course in 
comedies written by the dramatists 
of the Republic and the Empire,— 
Etienne, Picard, Duval, Lemercier 
and others—works which for the 
most part the world has agreed, 
rather harshly perhaps, to forgive 
and forget. She did, however, a 
greater service to the French theatre 
by insisting that the masterpieces of 
the standard répertoire should receive 
their due share of performances, and 
resisting a tendency, very common at 
that time, to shelve them in favour 
of living authors. Celiméne, Agnés, 
Elmire, Araminthe, from the plays of 
Moliére; Silvia in Marivaux’s JEu 
DE tL’ AmouR ET DU HasarD; Vic- 


torine in Sedaine’s PHILOSOPHE SANS 
LE sAvotr; Susanne and the Coun- 
tess in Beaumarchais’s MARIAGE DE 
Figaro,—all these were favourite 
parts of hers, and she played them 
with an originality which braved all 
comparison. In Moliére she was 
admittedly the best in the opinion of 
those who had seen her predecessors, 
and her acting was said to give a 
reality and substance even to the most 
sentimental subtleties of Marivaux,— 
the man of whom Voltaire had said 
that “he knew all the bye-paths of 
the human heart but had never dis- 
covered the high road.” 

In the theory of acting Mars did 
for comedy what Talma did for 
tragedy. Both hated convention- 
ality, both aimed at simplicity and 
naturalness in a theatre heavily 
weighted by traditional ideas. The 
actor and the actress were close friends 
and neighbours, though their profes- 
sional paths of course lay quite apart 
until the advent of Casimir Dela- 
vigne’s dramas in which the dividing- 
line between tragedy and comedy had 
become indistinct. Such was the 
Ecote pes ViIgILLARDS where Talma 
and Mars played together, much to 
the financial loss of the Théatre 
Francais, which had hitherto allowed 
its two stars to shine on alternate 
nights and now found that, on the 
evenings when neither was playing, 
the house was empty. Talma, how- 
ever, died before the Romantic drama, 
properly speaking, began ; Mars had 
to reckon with the new school, or, 
more correctly perhaps, had to be 
reckoned with by it. Determined 
to keep her pre-eminence she was 
equal to the occasion, playing the 
Duchesse de Guise in Dumas’s Henri 
Trois eT sA Cour, Desdemone in De 
Vigny’s translation of OTHELLO, and 
Dojiia Sol in Hugo’s Hervant. Pri- 
vately she did not hold so high an 
opinion of the Romantic authors as 
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they did of themselves ; indeed, they 
would gladly have dealt with some 
less strong-willed lady, but her posi- 
tion with the public made her indis- 
pensable. Every one knows the story 
of her disagreements with Victor 
Hugo during the rehearsals of HEr- 
NANI, her protests against the length 
of time she had to stand doing and 
saying nothing in the portrait-scene, 
and her particular objection to ad- 
dressing Hernani as “my lion,” in the 
line, “ vous étes, mon lion, superbe et 
génereux,”—a style which she frankly 
declared to be absurd and sure to 
evoke hisses from the audience. At 
rehearsals she always ended by giving 
way to the author, though matters 
went so far that Hugo once actually 
requested her to resign the part ; but 
a woman “convinced against her will 
is,” even more than a man, “of the 
same opinion still,” and in a case like 
this she was bound to have the last 
word. And so, though Mars said 


mon lion at rehearsal, she took good 


care to say mon seignewr on the 
eventful first night, with the result 
that the line, being perfectly common- 
place, was neither applauded nor 
hissed. Otherwise Dona Sol was of 
course one of Mars’s great triumphs. 
In parts like this, and that of Des- 
demone, she had almost bridged the 
gulf between comedy and tragedy ; 
and when, in 1833, she represented 
Elisabeth the Queen-mother in Dela- 
vigne’s Les Enrants p’Epovarp, she 
played what was practically a tragic 
character: to such an extent did the 
Romantic impulse upset the time- 
honoured theories of the French stage. 
The share which Mars took in this 
revolution was no doubt involuntary ; 
the tide was running fast, and the 
instinct of self-preservation made her 
prefer to go with it rather than to 
disappear from sight. But after these 
experiences she returned with more 
pleasure to her original line, when 


she “created” her last new part in 
Dumas’s comedy MADEMOISELLE DE 
BE.LEIsSLE (1839). She finally took 
leave of the stage in 1841, at the ripe 
age of sixty-two, giving as a farewell 
performance the characters of Elmire 
and Celiméne. 

Besides the variety and distinction 
of her long professional career Mars 
will be remembered also as one of 
those players who have been con- 
spicuous outside the limits of their 
proper vocation. Her name, together 
with those of Talma and of Made- 
moiselle Georges, will be found in 
political as well as in dramatic history, 
as the three whom Napoleon especially 
honoured with his friendship, and 
with whom it was his occasional 
relaxation to associate on the freest 
and easiest of terms. Of the two 
ladies it is no secret that Georges 
was the favourite, a fact which the 
curious can verify for themselves 
without attributing it wholly to the 
Emperor’s preference for tragedy ; 
but Mars was, when evil days came, 
equally or even more loyal. Apart 
from the honour and glory of the 
thing, Napoleon’s favourite players 
must have been considerably incon- 
venienced by his sudden and capri- 
cious demands for their presence. 
They had, however, the compensation 
of figuring in scenes destined to be 
historical ; such, for example, as the 
famous gathering at Erfurt in 1808, 
with the Pit of Kings as spectators ; 
or the performances at Dresden in 
1813 for which the full staff of the 
Théatre Francais was summoned, 
though the audience was, in the 
altered circumstances, a very poor 
reflection of that which had attended 
at Erfurt. It was at Dresden that 
Talma, Georges, and Mars saw most 
of the Emperor, who had one or other 
of them to breakfast with him every 
morning, and discoursed on Corneille, 
Racine, and Mboliére for all the 
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world as if these authors had been 
his life-long pre-occupation. 

After Napoleon’s retirement to 
Elba party feeling ran high in Paris 
and at the Théatre Francais. As in 
1790 there were two factions, and 
the position of the ex-Emperor’s 
favourites was not a pleasant one 
in face of their colleagues and of 
a public mainly Royalist. But the 
brief reaction of the Hundred Days 
gave Mars and her friends an oppor- 
tunity of proving their faith un- 
changed. She appeared on the stage 
one evening all covered with violets, 
the flower which the Buonapartists 
had adopted as a reply to the lilies 
of the other side,—an emblem also 
of the month of March and thus 
appropriate to the name of the actress. 
This incident was not forgotten, and 
after the second Restoration a noisy 
group of young Royalists, bent on 
exacting penance, interrupted her 
performance of Elmire in TarTure 


with demands that she should say 
“Long live the King!” and should 


say it on her knees. (Vive le Roi! 
a genoux! a& genoux!) Amid the 
uproar Mars stood calmly till a 
chance of speaking came ; then she 
replied, “ As for your Vive le Roi /— 
weil, there I have said it; and now 
will you kindly allow me to continue 
the play, or else I leave the stage— 
and for ever.” That threat of et 
pour toujours was enough for the 
majority of the audience, to whom the 
prospect of losing Mars was a far 
more serious matter than the relative 
merits of Napoleon and Louis the 
Eighteenth : they rallied to her side 
and put down the disturbers. 

In private life Mademoiselle Mars 
was by all accounts a woman who 
knew her own mind, respected herself, 
and was resolved that others should 
respect her. Her remark that “a 
woman with a fan in her hand is more 
powerful than a man with a sword,” if 


not altogether an original sentiment, 
serves to express her conviction of 
the superiority of her own sex in 
days before that superiority had been 
imperilled by demands for equality. 
Sensible, orderly and economical in 
her ways, she was an example to 
many of her profession. Not only 
did she make a large income, but she 
received numberless presents and 
legacies ; indeed, her stock of jewelry 
became so oppressively large that she 
lived in constant fear of robbers, and 
finally sold the greater part of it to 
set her mind at ease. It is said 
that a wealthy book-collector once 
bequeathed to her the whole of his 
valuable library. Mars asked a friend 
to catalogue the volumes and have 
them sold. In the course of his work 
the friend, who was a lover of books, 
discovered several thousand-franc 
notes between the leaves of a rare old 
Bible. As an honest man he brought 
them to the actress, pointing out that 
they were her property; and when 
she pressed him to accept a present 
he was delighted to keep the Bible, 
leaving the bank-notes to her. The 
story is told to prove both that Mars 
was a lucky woman, and that she 
appreciated the value of money more 
than that of books, as was perhaps 
only natural. Towards the latter 
part of her career the receipts of the 
Frangais fell off, and Mars herself lost 
a good deal by speculations on the 
Bourse. But, prudent and practical 
always, she met the case by giving 
up one of her houses and reducing 
her expenses. Even so, she left in 
her will between thirty and forty 
thousand pounds, the bulk of which 
went to a son, born in her early days, 
who was at the time a humble bank- 
clerk and had never seen his mother 
except in public. Nor was her wealth 
spent wholly on herself, for she was 
a generous patron to many pen- 
sioners. Loyal in friendship she was 
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difficult in her choice of friends, (“ I 
do not give my hand,” she said, 
“except where I give my heart,”) 
candid also to those who were present, 
and a defender of the absent. 
In professional matters she was 
thoroughly to be trusted, so punctual, 
for example, at rehearsals that on 
one occasion being a quarter of an 
hour late she thought necessary to 
apologise by explaining that she had 
just lost forty thousand francs. 

On the other hand it must be 
admitted that she was too tenacious 
of her own rights to be always con- 
scious enough of the claims of others ; 
to many younger women who were 
waiting their chance she blocked the 
way, and she continued her monopoly 
of the best acting parts long after 
the time when advancing years 
dictated a retirement into decorous 
privacy. 

For general society Mars did not 
care much, and she objected to 


attending the receptions of the great 


just in order that they might see (as 
she said) what the strange animal 
(la béte cuwrieuse) was like; but 
she entertained many literary and 
dramatic people both in her own 
house and, in true Sans-géne fashion, 
in her dressing-room at the Fran- 
gais, — the same loge afterwards 
occupied by Rachel. One personal 
characteristic, a curiously morbid 
horror of death and of whatever 
suggested it, may be mentioned as 
a feeling which seems to have been 
general in the later life of those 
whose early years saw the excesses of 


the Revolution. A craving for per- 
petual youth, involving much cosmetic 
aid, a dread of old age, and a dislike 
of meeting people who reminded her 
of the flight of time,—* walking 
almanacs (calendriers vivants)” as 
she called them—these are weak- 
nesses too common for the naming of 
them to be ill-natured. Her fond- 
ness for playing young women in- 
creased as she grew older. Scribe, 
in some of whose comedies Mars had 
already appeared (as Valérie, for 
example, and as Madame de Brienne 
in Le Mariace pv’ArGENT) wrote La 
Granp’MERE with the special object 
of providing her with an attractive 
character suitable to her mature 
years. It is the story of a charming 
lady of fifty-six who, in trying to 
persuade a young man to marry her 
grand-daughter, only succeeds in 
making him fall desperately in love 
with herself. When Scribe had read 
the play to Mars, she said, “ Yes, 
M. Scribe, the part you intend for 
me is capital, but the difficulty is— 
who will play the grandmother?” 
Scribe was so taken aback that he 
could only feebly reply, “ Yes, that 
is the difficulty.” 

Mars was not epigrammatic, or at 
any rate few of the sayings attributed 
to her are worth recording. There is 
one, however, which, coming from an 
actress of her experience, might well 
be remembered by aspirants to the 
stage: “ How much better we should 
all of us act if we thought less of 
being applauded !” 

Artuur F. Davipson. 





MAY-DAY ON 


“Six weeks every year among crag 
and heather” is Charles Kingsley’s 
prescription for the Londoner’s holi- 
day ; and, all things considered, it is 
no bad one. If he is a comparatively 
free agent, he may apportion them 
more or less according to his pleasure. 
For our own part we incline to a 
fortnight in spring, the last week of 
April and the first of May, and the 
rest divided between August and 
September. This is of course only 
our own individual preference, and is 
inspired by the fact that we must 
have our spring trout-fishing even at 
the cost of suffocating in London 
during July. There are many people 


who agree with us. About the middle 


of April you shall often see a con- 
templative person standing with his 
back to the busy throng and his face 
to a fishing-tackle shop. If you are 
in a gloomy mood you may moralise 
at the sight of him on the vanity of 
human wishes, and picture to yourself 
the horrid gnawing at the soul of the 
man, the regret for the holidays in 
past years never to be enjoyed again ; 
but if on the other hand you are 
cheerful and pleased with the world, 
you may look on him as a pretty 
picture of pleasant indecision, merely 
perplexed as to whether he will want 
two dozen large March Browns or 
three dozen, and wondering whether 
the bushes are going to be as deadly 
to flies this year as they were last. 
We believe that this cheerful view is 
the right one to take, for, if he cannot 
get his holiday, your angler becomes 
morose and avoids tackle-shops and 
all that may remind him of what he 
is losing. 


THE EXE. 


Yes, a man who gazes at the wares 
in a tackle-shop on a sunny day in 
April has certainly a fishing expedi- 
tion in prospect. It would be too 
terrible to imagine a poor wretch with 
the spring and the streams calling to 
him unable to obey the call. There 
is nothing more sacred, more in- 
violable, than the angler’s spring 
fishing; it is one of the laws of 
Nature, and not the least important. 
Before the angler would consent to 
give it up, he would turn highway- 
man and rob omnibuses in the Strand 
to procure funds, or blow up the 
Houses of Parliament and disorganise 
the kingdom to procure leisure. He 
must fish, in fact! If the shattered 
globe were falling to pieces about 
his ears he would be found hurrying 
off to his favourite stream, rod in 
hand, that he might perish there 
decently and in order,—always pro- 
vided of course that the lamentable 
event happened about the end of 
April. Against all reason, too, he 
must have his spring fishing. Tell 
him that the east wind blows con- 
stantly in April and May, that if he 
waits till the beginning of June he 
will be able to catch much finer 
and fatter trout with the may-fly 
in streams much nearer home; it is 
all in vain ; he will shake his head, 
admit the force of your arguments, 
and say that he is going down to 
the West Country by the first train 
to-morrow. 

Opinions differ as to which part of 
the country offers most attractions 
to the trout-fisher in spring. Mr. 
Andrew Lang would probably tell us 
to go north. By the negative process 
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(than which is none more insidious) 
he has almost made up our minds 
to make for Clearburn Loch, for 
“there are trout in Clearburn.” 
Here is his additional recommenda- 
tion: “ There are plenty in the loch, 
but you need not make the weary 
journey ; they are not for you or me.” 
The weary journey shall certainly be 
made one day, not of course that we 
want to prove Mr. Lang in the 
wrong, but because of the perversity 
of human nature which insists on 
trying conclusions with fate, every 
man for himself. Moreover, there 
is always the chance that the trout 
of Clearbura may have changed their 
habits. Of the other authorities, Sir 
Edward Grey would, we think, advise 
us to cast our May-Day fly in southern 
Test or Itchen, while Mr. Senior, if 
one may draw conclusions from his 
writings, seems to place his warmest 
affections on Wild Wales. The late Mr. 
Manley, again, would probably have 
gone no farther than deep-bosomed 
Thames, who holds out vague pro- 
mises of monster trout to the man 
who seeks them with skill and pa- 
tience. After all, experience is the 
only safe guide. We remember spend- 
ing the whole of a spring day waiting 
for the rise by the side of Sprinkling 
Tarn, the most gloomy piece of water 
in Cumberland, that looks as if 
Nature had buried some monstrous 
crime beneath its dark water. We 
had been told that there were trout 
in it, many and good, and we waited 
patiently till dark, but never a fish 
rose, and to this day we know not 
if there be fish there. Therefore we 
cannot recommend it, but if there 
be any man with an unduly good 
conceit of himself who is anxious to 
adjust his ideas, a few spring hours 
by Sprinkling Tarn would be just the 
thing for him. We know no piece 
of scenery so certain to make a man 
realise what a worm he is when taken 
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out of his context. There are trout 
in the Sty Head Tarn on the pass 
a few hundred feet below, so after 
he has received his lesson and has 
humbled himself, he can do some fish- 
ing there if he wishes. 

But we ourselves, though we love 
it well, would not go to Cumberland 
for our May-Day. Rather do we 
hasten as fast as express train can 
bear us to the ancient town of Taun- 
ton, and thence by a quaint simple- 
minded line (the forerunner of the 
switchback), to the other ancient 
town of Dulverton, and thence by 
road up the valley of the Exe to 
the prettiest village in Somersetshire. 
The wise man, when he gets to Dul- 
verton, will send his luggage indeed 
by the dogcart that is waiting for 
him, but himself, for it is but three 
o'clock in the afternoon, will walk. 
He may, if he pleases, breast the 
opposite hili and plunge straight 
into the moor, so shall his journey 
be shorter in point of miles; but 
the man just escaped from London 
should acclimatise himself to Exmoor 
gradually ; it is a little overpowering 
to step straight on to it from Pad- 
dington, and moreover, if it is his 
first visit, he may get lost. There- 
fore let him take our advice and 
follow the road that runs by the 
Exe, not hurriedly as the earnest 
pedestrian, but leisurely as befits the 
man with a whole fortnight of spring 
before him. It is a friendly road, 
amiably winding, with just enough 
of undulation to make him glad 
that he goes, as he was meant 
to go, on his two feet and not on 
two ridiculous wheels. Also there 
are soft mossy places for him to sit 
down upon with primroses and dog- 
violets for company, while he con- 
siders the wonderful young green 
which the bushes beside the road 
are timidly putting forth. And while 
he sits the yellowhammers, and per- 
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haps a squirrel, will come and look at 
him and give him friendly greeting, 
as do all things on Exmoor to him 
that comes in a right leisurely spirit. 
Above all the Exe will talk to him 
from its bed below, and will explain 
that, though here near Dulverton it 
is a considerable river, nearly as big 
as its cousin Barle, and ‘as its great 
weirs almost worthy of Severn, and in 
these weirs are the salmon, yet after 
he has gone a few miles up he will 
find it but a small stream, lively and 
clear as crystal, and ready to talk to 
him the whole of the rest of the way. 
Just here, however, it must leave 
him because it has to go and attend 
to its weirs. 

For about a mile the river and the 
road separate with the whole breadth 
of the valley between them. After- 
wards as the valley narrows they are 
never very far apart, and sometimes 
they are so close that the bank of the 
road is also the bank of the river. 
Here our traveller can look down and 
see every pebble on the bottom of the 
stream, so clear is the water. But 
look as he may he cannot see what he 
is chiefly anxious to see,—fish. The 
trout of a mountain stream to the eye 
accustomed to pavements are practi- 
cally invisible, except in the deep still 
pools. On a chalk stream, with a 
little practice and with the sun at a 
proper angle, you can see every move- 
ment of the fish you are stalking ; but 
in the mountain stream you have to 
fish in the hope that he is there. 
But, as we have said, in the deep 
stili pools it is generally possible to 
see two or three elderly fish swimming 
about near the surface on the look 
out for flies. An elderly fish in the 
Exe is not a giant like his cousin of 
the Itchen. He attains his half- 
pound in weight and is proud of it; 
and the fisherman who catches him is 
proud too, for the Exe half-pounder 
compels respect both by reason of his 


scarcity and of his fighting-powers. 
Never shall we forget the one that 
bolted down stream with us as soon 
as he was hooked, and forced us to 
splash after him for several minutes. 
We thought we had hooked a two- 
pound fish at the very least, and could 
hardly believe our eyes when we 
finally got him into the net. Ifa 
brace of half-pounders is in one’s 
basket at the end of a day’s fishing 
it is matter for congratulation, and 
reason enough for displaying the catch 
to the passer-by. And yet there are 
big fish even in the Exe. There is, 
or was, one in a weir-pool which our 
friend passes, a fish that would not 
make an inconspicuous figure in the 
Thames. We have had a glimpse of 
him ourselves, and we thought he 
must be a salmon, but we were 
assured that he was a trout. His 
dimensions and weight, if we gave 
them, would only be guesswork ; and 
as we might not be believed, we will 
refrain. We can, however, testify to 
several fish in some of the big pools 
along the side of the road which must 
be well over two pounds, and that is, 
or ought to be, enough for the most 
greedy of fisherman,—if he can catch 
them, for we believe them to be 
beyond the power of man’s flies. We 
have spent many fruitless days trying 
for them, and have even been so un- 
orthodox as to tempt them with a dry 
fly, but we have never yet induced 
one of them to rise. A local expert 
once told us that he had caught a 
trout of four pounds in one of these 
pools some years ago; but somehow 
his methods of narrative did not con- 
vince us. 

Even the small fish of the Exe are 
not to be caught by throwing flies at 
them. Up-stream must you fish, and 
hard must you work, to basket two 
dozen, and the finest tackle is none 
too fine. It is one of our theories 
that they are harder to catch than the 
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trout of the Barle over in the next 
valley, and that the reason of it is 
as follows. A great deal of the bed 
of the Barle is composed of rocks 
covered with dark water-moss, and 
the result is that the water of the 
Barle is in general darker than that 
of the Exe in which there is compara- 
tively little of this moss,and so the 
trout are more readily taken in with 
artificial flies. But whenever you do 
come across a patch of this moss in 
the Exe, fish over it very carefully, 
and it is odds that your basket will 
be the better for it. 

But while we have been gossiping 
our light-hearted traveller has walked 
a good distance up the valley. He 
has refreshed himself with excellent 
ale (to the right minded man on his 
holiday there is no such thing as beer) 
at a wayside hostelry; he has gulped 
in the spring in great draughts, and 
is fully conscious how good a thing 
it is to be alive and out of London. 
Now he is leaning over a little bridge 
contemplating Quarme Water. The 
Quarme is a lively little stream which 
runs into the Exe at the point where 
two valleys meet, for here the Exe 
turns a sharp corner and comes out 
of a valley to the left. The Quarme, 
too, is famous for the quality of its 
trout, but it is difficult to fish, being 
much overgrown. Both Exe and 
Quarme are preserved, but our fisher- 
man has obtained leave to fish as 
much water as he can cover in a 
fortnight, for the hospitality of 
Exmoor will stand even that most 
searching of tests, the request for 
permission. From this point it is 
but a short two miles to the prettiest 
village in Somersetshire, our friend’s 
destination, where is the prettiest inn 
in the world and the warmest wel- 
come. Here the wayfarer finds a 
solid tea ready for him, and he is 
quick to perceive, and to take advan- 
tage of, the dish of cream which is 


one of its attractions. This cream 
would lead the most dyspeptic into 
error, but many things may be done 
and eaten in Exmoor air, which in 
London would cause sorrow of heart 
and body. After his tea he goes out 
and strolls up the village street and 
lays out a small sum in procuring a 
licence to fish, for even when you have 
leave from the owners of the water 
you must further arm yourself with 
a licence; and this is a thing worth 
knowing, for ignorance of this neces- 
sity has led well known people into 
error and fines. The licence obtained, 
his steps turn naturally and unbidden 
in the direction of the principal bridge 
(the prettiest village in Somerset has 
several bridges) and there he meditates 
with his elbows on the parapet and his 
pipe going sweetly to his satisfaction. 
The bridge-habit comes as easily to, 
and sits as gracefully upon, the angler 
as the oldest inhabitant. Indeed, 
unless he is at times given to medi- 
tating on bridges, we doubt if he is 
a true angler at all. In Somerset- 
shire they know how to build 
bridges, with well-dispositioned para- 
pets, neither so high that one cannot 
lean on them in comfort and see into 
the pool below, nor so low that one 
is in danger of falling over on a dark 
night. One of the reasons why the 
angler almost always leans over a 
bridge, if there is one, is that the 
said bridge generally gives shelter to 
the largest trout in the neighbour- 
hood. If he is a well-known trout 
and respected by the inhabitants, he 
may be seen lying a foot or so below 
the bridge waiting for the worms 
which are thrown to him from time 
to time by his admirers. We know 
a bridge over another river, the 
midland Lambourne, below which 
there are half a dozen trout con- 
stantly in waiting for pellets of 
bread; and we have there seen as 
many stalwart anglers, each with 
D2 
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his slice of bread, solemnly making 
votive offerings. 

And so our friend leans over the 
bridge and watches the patriarch and 
speculates as to what will be the best 
way of putting a fly over him on some 
future occasion without arousing his 
suspicions. The patriarch also watches 
the man ; he knows quite well that 
the people of his village do not wear 
hats like that, and though he is not 
alarmed he is on the alert for any- 
thing that may befall. A wax match 
is the first thing; it falls into the 
river with a hiss, and the fish makes 
a dash at it. But he does not actually 
touch it, for it is only your very 
young trout that can be deluded in 
this way ; he will try to eat almost 
anything that falls into the water. 
On one occasion we found out that 
there were trout in a little brook in 
Hampshire (in which we should never 
have dreamed of fishing because of its 
inconsiderable appearance) by seeing 
a little trout rise and absorb the end 
of a cigarette which we threw into one 
of the sluggish pools. The cigarette- 
end was soon rejected, but the occur- 
rence was enough to teach us not to 
judge from the looks of even a ditch, 
and when we returned subsequently 
with a fly-rod we had excellent sport. 
After the wax match has been refused 
the man on the bridge is sufficiently 
interested to desire worms, and he 
gets a bit of stick and digs about in 
the grass at the side of the road, 
a tiresome process which only results 
in one worm after much digging. 
This worm he duly throws in to the 
veteran, and a surprising thing 
happens. As soon as the worm 
touches the water another veteran, 
even bigger than the first (he looks 
a good pound) darts out from under 
the bridge and seizes the offering 
while the first looks respectfully, 
albeit hungrily, on. If the man on 
the bridge is a stranger to the 


neighbourhood, his first thought will 
be that the size of the Exe trout has 
been much underrated, and he will 
be pleased. Later on he will be 
disappointed. But if he has been 
here before he will know those 
veterans well, and will not be misled. 

After he has loitered on the bridge 
and strolled about the village for an 
hour or so, he makes his way back to 
the inn and unpacks his portmanteau. 
Then he has his supper, reads a few 
chapters of Lorna Doone before a 
comfortable fire (for on Exmoor it is 
chilly at night even at the end of 
April), chats for half an hour with 
his landlord about Exmoor ponies and 
other peaceful things, and so goes to 
bed, where he falls asleep with the 
murmur of the brook that runs under 
his window in his ears. 

Eight o’clock is full early enough 
for a Londoner to breakfast on May- 
Day down here, for it has been 
almost if not quite freezing in the 
night, and the trout will not begin 
to rise much before ten. A brace of 
five ounce trout and a generous dish 
of eggs and bacon, followed by plenty 
of homemade bread and jam and 
cream, are none too much for the 
appetite of a man who has slept a 
whole night in Exmoor air and has 
splashed in a tub of Exmoor water 
after it. Moreover he must go on 
the strength of that meat practically 
the whole day, because he is anxious 
to lighten his equipment as much as 
possible, and his packet of sandwiches 
will be but small. We know nothing 
that increases a man’s benevolence so 
much as the feeling that he has eaten 
a huge breakfast, and that every 
particle of it agrees with him; and 
as our friend stands before the door of 
the inn clad in Norfolk jacket, knicker- 
bockers, and shooting-boots, waiting 
for his sandwiches, he is in case to 
exclaim with Tolstoy’s pilgrim, “ My 
blessing fall on this fair world.” In 
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a short time the sandwiches are ready 
and he puts on his armour, his light 
creel over his shoulder, his landing- 
net slung to his belt, and his sombrero 
hat on his head. His nine-foot split- 
cane rod is already fitted up, his cast 
has been soaking while he was at his 
breafast, and he is ready to begin to 
fish so soon as he reaches the water- 
side. 

As this is his first day’s fishing he 
proposes to go up-stream and fish 
from the bank, and take it more or 
less easily. Later on, when he is in 
better training, he will begin to fish 
some miles lower down, or will drive 
across the moor and fish the Barle, 
and then he will wade; but to-day he 
does not want to get over-tired, and 
he can fish most of the best pools up- 
stream without wading. If he will 
take our advice he will not begin 
close to the village, but will take the 
lane leading up-hill past the church, 
and drop down through the copse 
on to the river about half a mile 
higher up. Here, in a slight bend, 
there is the most delightful pool pos- 
sible. The stream turns a sudden 
corner round an old willow, and finds 
itself six feet deep before it has time 
to realise it ; and thus for two thirds 
of the pool there is that slight nebu- 
losity of deep water running swiftly 
which really gives the honest angler a 
chance. As a rule where Exe runs 
deep, it delights to pretend that it is 
a sheet of glass, which is not good for 
fishing. At the tail of this pool 
Nature has providently put a con- 
venient bush standing a little back 
from the water, round which a man 
may very comfortably throw his flies, 
seeing and unseen. To this bush our 
friend goes, cautiously stooping, until 
he is kneeling behind it. On his cast 
are three flies. He uses a large 
March Brown with yellow twist as 
leader, a small Hare’s Ear as first 
dropper, and a Blue Upright as 


second dropper, this last in deference 
to public opinion in the West Country 
which considers no cast complete 
without it. One is loth to go against 
public opinion, but our own expe- 
rience is that we have caught four 
fish with the March Brown and three 
with the Hare’s Ear in the Exe to 
every one with the local fly,— not 
that this is conclusive, far from it ; 
we merely relate it as what we have 
experienced ourselves. It has seemed 
to us that the large March Brown 
kills best when there is a good head 
of water, and the smallest pattern of 
Hare’s Ear when the river is very 
fine, while the Blue Upright has 
served us well in a sudden evening- 
rise. 

To-day, however, the river is run- 
ning a good height, for April has 
done its share of weeping, and though 
there may be a touch of east in the 
wind, its main characteristic is south. 
The sun is shining, but there are 
light clouds here and there which give 
promise of intervals of shade; and 
altogether it is as good a day for 
fishing as a reasonable being could 
desire. Our friend makes the first 
cast of the season from behind the 
bush with a due sense of the gravity 
of the occasion. The first cast of the 
year is undoubtedly a solemn thing, 
and it has been the subject of much 
previous meditation ; in his London 
chambers he has wasted many valu- 
able minutes in considering exactly 
how he should make it and with what 
result. The result has seldom been 
much under a pound. But anticipa- 
tion, as a rule, has no connection with 
fact. In this instance the first cast 
is not entirely successful. The leader 
reaches the water, it is true, but it is 
surrounded with what some angling 
authority calls “ beautiful but useless ” 
coils of gut, and of course no fish 
rises at so strange a phenomenon. At 
the third cast, however, he is more 
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fortunate and there is a flash of 
yellow in the neighbourhood of the 
second dropper. He strikes and just 
pricks the fish, or so it seems, but as 
he makes his next cast he hears a 
sharp crack in the air behind him. 
“Struck too hard,” he murmurs and 
pulls his line in hand over hand to 
see the extent of the damage. As he 
suspected, the second dropper is gone, 
but he consoles himself with the 
thought that he is a little out of 
practice and that he must expect to 
strike off a few flies on the first day. 
He opens his fly-book and takes out 
another Blue Upright, moistening the 
gut in his mouth before he fastens it 
to his cast. Here let it be said that 
for the Exe, and streams like it, we 
prefer flies tied on gut to eyed flies, 
at any rate for droppers. On the 
whole they are easier to put on, and 
we fancy that for wet-fly fishing they 
make less disturbance in the 
and have more hooking-power, which 
is specially important in the Exe, 
where on nine days out of ten the 
trout are inclined to rise short. 

His new dropper fastened, our 
friend begins to fish again. In a few 
casts he gets another rise, and this 
time he succeeds in hooking his fish 
fairly. It shows splendid sport, and 
its first rush might be that of a two- 
pound fish. However, there are no 
dangerous stumps in the pool, and it 
is not long before he lands it in his 
net, a lovely little trout of some six 
ounces. Where half-pounders are the 
limit of one’s aspirations a fish of six 
ounces is a decidedly good beginning, 
and our angler is pleased with him- 
self. As he unhooks his first capture 
he notices that the hook has fastened 
in the corner of its mouth, and won- 
ders whether there is anything in the 
old Exmoor adage that all the fish 
caught in a day’s fishing will be 
hooked exactly in the same spot. Out 
of this pool he catches two more fish, 


water 


one under three ounces (the limit 
of size which he sets himself) and 
therefore returned, the other about a 
quarter of a pound. Then he gets up 
from his knees and makes his way 
along the bank to the next pool well 
content with his first quarter of an 
hour. 

It is wiser on the whole in this 
part of the river to reserve one’s 
energies for the best bits of water, 
and not to attempt to fish every- 
where. Indiscriminate fishing pays 
perhaps, if the trout are really on 
the feed, but if they are not it is 
sheer waste of labour to fish the long 
shallows. By keeping to the pools 
one catches more fish in the end, and 
their average size is bigger. Even in 
the pools, except after sunset, only 
the sharp water or ripple at the head 
will yield much result; but, given 
favourable conditions, each pool should 
be good for five or six rises, out of 
which one may hook one or two fish, 
according to one’s skill and luck. 
Sometimes it happens that in one 
pool as many as four sizeable fish 
will be brought to basket ; then for 
the next mile there may not be a 
rise, and then one may come upon 
another pool where they are on the 
feed. At times the Exe trout appear 
to be curiously local in their habits ; 
we have known them to be on the 
feed in every other half mile of water, 
while in the intermediate stretches 
they would not look at anything. 

Our friend passes on from pool to 
pool, mostly getting fish too small 
to keep but now and then one over 
the limit, until he reaches a bridge 
about a mile and a half from the 
village. Here he finds himself on 
the same side as the road, which 
crosses the river at this point, and 
as the stream is here shallow and 
not very promising he walks along 
the road until he shall find some 
more pools. Presently he finds him- 
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self, as it were, in the middle of the 
moor which rises straight up from the 
road. Hitherto the hill behind him 
has been covered with fields and trees, 
but now all signs of cultivation cease 
for a while, and there stretches out 
before him a vast expanse of heather 
and fern with here and there a point 
of rock standing boldly out, and here 
and there a patch of vivid green 
which shows that some spring is 
trickling down through the moss 
towards the river. If a man were 
to step unwarily into that little patch 
of green he would sink in above his 
knees, and possibly deeper. We 
know no more sudden contrast any- 
where: we are in the midst of a 
scene of cultivation and the work of 
men’s hands; we turn a_ corner, 
and are suddenly face to face with 
the moor rising hundreds of feet 
above us. The moor! There is no 
word to describe it; its fascination, 
for all who have fallen under its 
spell, cannot be expressed by tongue 
or pen. We can only gaze and 
marvel. As a cloud passes over the 
sun, and the purple slopes grow dark 
and threatening, we look hurriedly 
over our shoulder expecting to see a 
thunder-cloud coming up the valley, 
for when the moor frowns there is 
but one thing that can match it in 
awfulness, the great steel-gray cloud 
that comes up against the wind and 
rumbles in its path. But there is no 
thunder-cloud there, and as we turn 
round relieved the sun reappears and 
we find the moor smiling once more. 
Of all colours purple is the most 
mysterious, and here we have it in 
its every shade, from the bright hue 
of monarchy to the darkest of all, 
that which is so near black that we 
can imagine Death wearing it on 
some high festival,—for he too is a 
monarch. And in the foreground 
close to us, in vivid contrast to all 
those purples, to the green of the 


swamp and the gray of the rock, 
there dances up and down in the 
sunlight a little yellow butterfly. 

The first sight of the moor to a man 
newly come out of London is a thing 
to linger over, a thing to think about, 
and so our fisherman decides to have 
his lunch here reclining at his ease on 
the mossy bank with his back against 
a comfortable rock, and to take his 
fill of gazing while he eats. First, 
though, for he is first a fisherman and 
afterwards a seer of sights, he empties 
his basket out on the grass and counts 
his catch. Ten fish are they, and they 
average a quarter of a pound, a very 
fair morning’s work for an unam- 
bitious man, while for beauty of form 
and colour they can vie with the moor 
itself. A marvellous variety of colour 
too they can show—bright carmine, 
rich black, and clear brown and 
yellow—while the main note is a fine 
gold, a colour for which the Exe fish 
are notable beyond all of our experi- 
ence. One of them, however, is very 
different from his fellows; a long, 
thin, black fish who had his abode in 
a patch of the dark water-moss, of 
which we have spoken as being found 
more in the Barle than in the bright 
Exe. 

As he lies at his ease enjoying his 
well-earned lunch, thoughts of the 
beauteous Lorna and of the “ girt Jan 
Ridd” come to him. He would give 
a king’s ransom to see the one and 
shake the other by the hand ; for no 
one, who has the least of poetry in him, 
lying here by the side of Exe with the 
moor all round, not ten miles away 
from the parish of Oare, could doubt 
for an instant of their reality, or 
could feel surprised to see the great 
yeoman appear suddenly over the 
brow of the hill riding back from 
Dulverton on his good, but uncertain 
tempered horse, Kickums with his 
long Spanish gun slung behind him. 
A big Doone or two would also not 
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come amiss, even though they should 
question the validity of the angler’s 
card of permission to fish, or, so little 
do they reck of the law, of his licence 
_itself. He is a man of peace, and he 
would not attempt to argue the matter 
with the butt-end of his fishing-pole. 
Rather would he give them fair words, 
and tell them how much he admired 
them from what he had heard of 
them. So might he escape, for even 
a Doone must be susceptible to flattery. 

Thus he meditates for some half- 
hour, but no one comes to disturb his 
solitude, and at last he remembers 
that though the children of the great 
novelist’s fancy will never come to 
gladden his eyes, yet are there still 
trout in the Exe, and while there are 
trout life is worth living. So he rises 
and takes up his rod again. For the 
next mile or two the fishing is very 
good. The river winds like a serpent, 
and at every bend there is a pool of 
surpassing merit. But our friend finds 
that the trout are not rising so well as 
they were in the morning, and by five 
o’clock he has only added four to his 
basket. One of them, however, is a 
good half-pounder, and he fully sus- 
tained the reputation of his race. 
There is a chain of little pools, four 
in number, where the river turns 
twice in a few yards, and he took the 
March Brown at the head of the top 
one. It was evidently not his real 
home, for he rushed down stream at 
once to the bottom pool until he came 
to the old stump in the middle of it. 
He was under it before the angler, in 
hot pursuit, could realise the danger. 
That is why his feet are wet ; he had 
to wade in up to his knees to grub 
about under the stump with the 
handle of his landing-net so that he 
might dislodge the fish. By a miracle 
he succeeded, and he is as proud of 
that half-pounder in his basket as he 
has ever been of a trout in his life. 
In a pool higher up another good fish 


which he hooked did the same thing, 
and though the angler waded in even 
deeper and grubbed even more vigor- 
ously, it got off and he was left 
lamenting. That fish, he maintains, 
was fully three-quarters of a pound ; 
but it is the angler’s privilege to 
estimate the weight of the fish he did 
not catch. 

At the hour at which the feeble 
folk in cities are drinking nerve- 
destroying tea (not but that our 
friend would accept and even thank 
you for a cup at this moment, for he 
has worked hard), he is standing on 
another bridge about four miles from 
his starting-point, debating whether 
he shall work on farther up-stream 
or turn back again and go over the 
same water, fishing the pools he has 
marked as the best. He decides to 
take the latter course, as he does not 
feel fresh enough to do justice to new 
water, but thinks he is still man 
enough to take some trout out of 
pools he knows during the evening- 
rise. Therefore he retraces his steps. 
He does not fish down-stream, it is 
contrary to all his theories, but he 
walks down to the bottom of each 
pool, keeping well away from the 
river, and fishes up it again. And 
now he gets good proof of the sad fact 
that a man cannot go on fishing for 
ever, for though the trout appear to 
be rising well enough he misses fish 
after fish. This may be partly due to 
the deceptiveness of the evening-rise, 
but it is still more due to the fact 
that he is tired, and that his hand 
has in great measure lost its cunning. 
The uninitiated do not in the least 
realise what hard work fishing in a 
mountain stream is, even when one is 
not wading; hence come their some- 
what contemptuous opinions of fisher- 
men, for they class them all together, 
whether they fish for trout or roach, 
as lazy people who stand by a river 
and catch rheumatism. But, tired 
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though he is, our angler perseveres, 
and between the bridges he manages 
to catch another half-dozen worth 
keeping ; and then, when he stands 
on the first bridge again, he has 
twenty trout to his credit besides 
a good many small ones which he 
returned. 

By this time it is nearly a quarter 
past seven, and now arises the question 
whether he shall go on fishing, for he 
has nearly another hour of daylight, 
or whether he shall stroll quietly 
home along the road. By fishing on 
he might make his basket up to two 
dozen, but then again he might not. 
No, on the whole he thinks he will 
not fish any more. For the sake of a 
fish or two it is not worth while tiring 
himself out and losing flies, and pos- 
sibly temper. He has every reason 
to be satisfied with his catch, and 
besides his dinner will be ready for 
him at a quarter to eight, and he has 
forgotten the sandwiches as if they 
had never been. So he leaves the 


river and follows the road. Another 
day, when he finds himself with but 
five fish to show at the same hour, he 
will doubtless go on desperately so 
long as he can see; but to-day he can 
afford the consolations of philosophy. 

His May-Day has brought him the 
two great blessings of mankind, health 
and happiness, and a third, which 
partakes of the nature of both, the 
blissful consciousness that, no matter 
how large a dinner he eats (and he 
means to eat as large a dinner as he 
can) he deserves it and will not regret 
it. The old Greek poet has warned 
us to call no man happy until he is 
dead ; but as we watch this man walk- 
ing gently back to the village with the 
shadows lengthening from the great 
hills on either side, his face as con- 
tented as a man’s can be, we feel that 
the poet was wrong, and that here is 
one at least to whom a long May-Day 
has been pure gold without alloy. 


H. Tf. &. 





THE HEROINE OF THE FIFTEEN. 


THE two noble Houses of Maxwell 
and Herbert bear many names on 
their family-trees, but among several 
hundred persons of both sexes none 
can be found to equal her who will 
be mentioned with respect whenever 
the story of a hopeless attempt for a 
hopeless cause is told. The period 
of the Rising of the Fifteen is not 
a heroic epoch in the history of 
England. The smouldering flame of 
loyalty to the Stuarts, which was 
kindled in Scotland in the early 
years of the eighteenth century, soon 
flickered and went out after crossing 
the Border; but from among the 
ashes of that loyalty the name of one 
woman at least will be remembered 
so long as English history is read. 


Long as the Herberts’ genealogy 
is, that of the Maxwells goes still 


further back. In the case of a Scot- 
tish pedigree it could hardly be other- 
wise. Though not actually lost in 
the mists of antiquity the origin 
of the clan Maxwell is sufficiently 
ancient to be enwrapped with legend 
while at the same time to be free 
from the romance, or taint, of the 
supernatural myth. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell on the family history 
further than to mention that son 
succeeded son, or brother followed 
brother, until the Maxwell of Max- 
well, eleventh in descent from Maccus, 
son of Undwyn, the Saxon founder 
of the family, was created Lord Max- 
well in 1440. The family went on, 
throwing out innumerable scions who 
settled in various places. The tenth 
baron was made Earl of Nithsdale 
by James the Sixth in 1620. The 
eleventh baron and second earl died 


childless, whereupon the older title of 
Maxwell with its estates was inherited 
by the nearest of the many branches 
of the house. This was the descen- 
dant of a Maxwell who had been 
knighted and had married the heiress 
of the Lords Herries of Terregles. 
Thus it came about that in 1667 the 
seventh Lord Herries succeeded his 
kinsman as Lord Maxwell and Earl 
of Nithsdale. As usual each of 
the older titles became merged into 
the more modern; the same thing 
happened only a few years ago when 
the barony of Dacre, one of the 
oldest peerages in existence, was lost 
in the modern viscounty of Hampden. 
There is a Lord Maxwell and Herries 
at the present day; but the Niths- 
dale earldom has passed into abey- 
ance. 

Somewhere about the year 1698 
William, fifth Earl of Nithsdale, 
ninth Baron Herries, and fourteenth 
Baron Maxwell, visited the court of 
St. Germains. He had but just come 
of age, and having been educated by 
his mother in all that befitted a fol- 
lower of the Stuarts and the Pope, it 
was but natural he should wish to pay 
his homage to the dethroned monarch. 
What reception he met with from 
James the Seventh we do not know, 
but devotion to the Stuarts was not 
what kept him abroad. He met Lady 
Winifred Herbert; he saw her and 
loved her. She must even then have 
borne her character in her face, and 
her steadfast English eyes could hardly 
have failed to bewitch any one. 

Lady Winifred was fifth and 
youngest daughter of the Marquess 
of Powis, head of the younger branch 
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of the House of Herbert. He had 
followed James into exile, being a 
Roman Catholic, and held the office 
of chamberlain at St. Germains. 
James gave him the patent of a 
duke, but this of course was never 
recognised in England. He died in 
1697, but his wife and daughter re 
mained in exile, under the care of 
Queen Mary Beatrice. 

The Marchioness could not fail to 
be glad of such a suitor as the Lord 
Nithsdale. Money was never too 
plentiful among the English exiles, 
and the relief of seeing her youngest 
daughter so well provided for must 
have been great. They were married 
in the spring of 1699, and in the 
following year we find them settled 
comfortably at Terregles. Terregles 
was the Herries’ family seat, and after 
it came to the Maxwells they made 
their home there rather than in the 
great old castle of Caerlaverock, now 
a beautiful ruin and even then appar- 
ently much out of repair, having been 
fiercely besieged by the Covenanters 
and given up to them only upon the 
orders of Charles the First. 

The Earl and Countess, being 
Roman Catholics, were hated as only 
the more fanatical Presbyterians can 
hate their opponents. This is the 
more strange because neither husband 
nor wife at any time obtruded their 
religious opinions, and no one read- 
ing their letters would have supposed 
them to have owed any allegiance to 
Rome. They were not only free from 
all bigotry, but we have not once 
met with any allusion, even disguised, 
which would indicate any preference 
on their part for the doctrines or 
practices of their branch of the 
Church. Nevertheless they were 
the object of actual attack from 
the mob of the neighbourhood. On 
Christmas Eve, 1703, when the Earl 
was at Edinburgh and the Countess 
ill in bed (she seems never to have 


had strong health, a fact which must 
be remembered), Guthrie, the min- 
ister of Irongray, led a mob to the 
attack. Their excuse was the usual 
one of wishing to search for priests 
and Jesuits, believing the laws gave 
them power. Their proceedings proved 
anything but law-abiding. They went 
by night ; they violently assaulted the 
dwelling-house, which, as the Earl 
afterwards justly protested, “is a 
kind of sanctuary ;” they numbered 
between a hundred and a hundred 
and twenty, rather more than the law 
could look upon as a warrantable 
convocation of the lieges. They were 
armed with “guns, swords, and other 
mortal weapons ;” both the outer and 
inner gates of the mansion were 
beaten down with iron hammers, all 
the rooms searched, and even the 
door of the Earl’s muniment-room 
broken open. 

The Earl, on returning home and 
hearing of the matter, sought to have 
the injury and insult avenged. But, 
though the indictments were drawn 
up and the defendants replied, the 
affair seems in some way to have 
been compromised between the parties 
about the end of the February follow- 
ing. 

While Queen Anne still lived no 
attempt was openly made to depose 
her in favour of her brother, but it 
was seen that unless the exiles were 
restored the crown would pass to a 
foreigner. Forewarned was _ fore- 
armed ; many of the northern nobles 
were resolved to at least attempt 
another Restoration, but with true 
Scots caution they took measure to 
make secure their possessions in the 
event of possible failure. Thus in 1712 
Lord Nithsdale and others executed 
deeds by which their eldest sons “and 
other heirs tailzie” were secured in 
possession of the family honours and 
estates. But while doing this Lord 
Nithsdale was careful to secure for 
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himself and wife a competence in the 
shape of life-rent as well as portions 
for other children. He had, however, 
but one child besides Lord Maxwell, 
the Lady Anne, and in 1712 she was 
not born. 

There was a hunting-match held at 
Braemar on August 26th, 1715, but 
those who gathered there met for 
another kind of sport. Under the 
leadership of the Earl of Mar with 
the Highland chieftains and Lowland 
Jacobites they raised the banner of 
James the Eighth. Mar only acted 
under orders from the Chevalier and 
the signal was given much too soon 
for the rising to have been successful. 
Lord Bolingbroke, although a member 
of Queen government, was 
secretly on the side of the exiles, and 
his advice had been to wait till help 
could be obtained from Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden. Help from the 
French King was also hoped for, but 
his death put an end to all chance of 
aid from that quarter. So the Scots 
acted alone, with but few adherents 
in England, for though many wished 
well to the insurrection, they were 
too cautious to risk life and property 
on behalf of the cause. In Scotland 
things were different. The settlement 
of the House of Hanover on the 
throne meant the continuance of the 
Whigs in power, and in Scotland the 
Whigs meant the House of Argyll. 
This was more than the rival High- 
land clans could bear ; and the chance 
of fighting the Campbells was irre- 
sistible. To be sure, Mar was not 
another Montrose; he was slow, 
irresolute, and no soldier, but six 
thousand men joined him at Perth. 

Lord Nithsdale and Lord Kenmure 
crossed into England and joined Lord 
Derwentwater and Mr. Forster, the 
member for Northumberland, on 
October 19th. Had Nithsdale not 
been a Roman Catholic he would 
have been made leader of this division 


Anne’s 


of the rising, owing to his position 
and loyalty to the Stuarts, but as 
it was, Forster was given the post 
though, like Mar, deficient in military 
skill. Nithsdale’s personal following 
consisted of a mere handful of his 
domestic servants, many of his tenants 
even volunteering on the Hanoverian 
side. We can imagine Lady Niths- 
dale’s parting with her husband when 
he marched to the war and she 
remained at home with the children ; 
but she was brave as well as loyal, 
and soon had the opportunity of 
proving it. 

All hope of the cause gaining 
ground in England was shattered 
when Derwentwater, Kenmure, and 
the rest were driven into Preston and 
defeated on November 13th. Fifteen 
thousand of the rebels were taken 
prisoner, and among them Nithsdale. 

There was wailing in the North. 
A minstrel of eighty describes two 
scenes, presumably having Terregles 
for background. 


Full loud was the merriment among 
our ladies a’, 

They sang in the parlour and danced in 
the ha’ ; 

Jamie’s coming hame again to chase 
the Whigs awa’ ;— 

But they canna’ wipe the tears now as 
fast as they fa’. 


Our Lady dow do nought now but wipe 
aye her e’en; 

Her heart's like to burst the gold lace 
of her gown; 

Men silent gaze upon her and minstrels 
make a wail, 

Oh dool for our brave warrior, the Lord 
of Nithisdale ! 


The prisoners were taken to London 
and Lady Cowper, wife of the Lord 
Chancellor, a cleveranddevoted woman, 
who kept a diary, thus describes their 
entry : 


This week the prisoners were brought 
to town from Preston. They came in 
with their arms tied, and their horses 
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(whose bridles were taken off) led each 
by a soldier, The mob insulted them 
terribly, carrying a warming-pan before 
them and saying a thousand barbarous 
things, which some of the |e npen 
returned with spirit. I did not see 
them come into town, nor let any of my 
children do so. I thought it would be an 
insulting of the relations I had here; 
though almost everybody: went to see 
them. 


Lady Nithsdale had heard from 
her husband in a letter from Middle- 
watch dated a fortnight after his 
arrest. His money was running short 
and he begged she would find some 
one to meet him with a fresh supply 
of funds at either Barnet or St. 
Albans. He expected to be at the 
latter place about December 18th ; 
the letter, however, arrived too late, 
and the Countess made up her mind 
to go to him herself. It was the 
middle of winter. She was not strong 
at the best of times, yet she made 
her arrangements without the slight- 
est hesitation. Her little Lady Anne 
she put under the care of Lord 
Nithsdale’s sister, Mary Countess of 
Traquair, with the help of whose 
husband she dismissed all her servants 
“but the greve [bailiff] and byre 
woman.” Her state of mind is 
pathetically evident from one of her 
letters at that time: “I beg your 
Lordship will excuse my distracted 
letter, but my head is so full of thought 
and my heart of trouble, that I am 
uncapable of anything.” Among other 
perplexities was to know how to save 
her son’s property should the Earl be 
condemned for high treason. So she 
set her woman’s wits to work, and 
showed she possessed brains as well 
as courage. As we have seen, since 
1712 the Earl owned merely his life- 
rent. Thus only what he possessed 
could be taken from him; but the 
son’s security lay in the safe keeping 
of the family papers; should they 
be lost or destroyed, there would be 


nothing to prove the claim beyond 
right of birth, and that would not 
go for much against the might of 
a triumphant Government. We are 
told that there was no one in whose 
safe keeping she could place them, 
though why Lord Traquair could not 
be relied on is not clear. One 
night, therefore, she sallied forth into 
the grounds of Terregles, accompanied 
by the gardener James Smith, “an 
honest, good servant.” ‘Together they 
buried the precious documents ; none 
but those two knew where they were, 
but it is supposed the hole was made 
under some beeches at the end of a 
grass terrace. 

The nearest road from the west of 
Scotland lay through Lancaster and 
Lichfield. ‘The Countess nevertheless 
decided to travel by way of Newcastle 
and York. The weather was terribly 
severe ; in some places snow lay three 
feet deep, and the usual maximum of 
an English hard winter was attained 
by the Thames being frozen over. Yet 
in spite of this the brave woman set 
out and rode across the Border. She 
had but two servants, a groom and 
her maid Cecilia Evans, a Welsh- 
woman who had been with her since 
her marriage. Except for two days, 
when she found a seat in the coach 
between York and Grantham, the 
whole of the journey was made on 
horseback, and it is not surprising to 
learn that Lady Nithsdale was laid up 
for some time after at last reaching 
London. But she never murmured, 
though it was not until February 2nd 
that she was able to write to her 
lawyer Alves upon money-matters, 
mentioning that her husband was 
“at very great expense in the Tower.” 
He had a room, or rooms, in the 
house of the Lieutenant, and appar- 
ently was as comfortable as circum- 
stances would allow. Two days 
later she wrote to Lady Traquair 
that she had “ventured out to see 
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a friend of yours and mine, whom 
now and then by favour I get a 
sight of. He is well, God be thanked, 
and cannot sufficiently acknowledge 
his obligations to you and your Lord 
for all your favours, and the kind- 
ness you show his little daughter in 
a particular manner. My heart is so 
full I can say no more at present.” 
And so the letter ends, which is given 
here as showing the gentleness of her 
nature. Indeed, were it not for her 
letters, one might have supposed her 
to have been of somewhat masculine 
temperament, but having them before 
us it is seen how womanly she was. 
Her brave spirit overcame her weak 
body, enabling her to dare and to do. 

By this time, although Lady Niths- 
dale had appealed to all those in 
power, no hope was given of her 
husband’s pardon. Indeed, everyone 
told her plainly that, though some of 
the prisoners might be pardoned, they 
did not think her husband would be 
included. 


I begged to know the occasion of this 
distinction [she writes], but could obtain 
no answer to that point, but that they 
would not flatter me, which, though they 
did not tell me, well did I know the 
reason. A Catholic upon the Borders, 
and one who had a great following, and 
whose family had ever upon all occasions 
stuck to the royal family, and the only 
support the Catholics had among the 
Whiggish part of the country, would be 
well out of the way. They had not yet 
forgot that his grandfather held out, as 
the last garrison in Scotland, his own 
castle of Caerlaverock, and rendered it 
up but by the king’s own orders, so that 
now they had him in their power, they 
were resolved not to let him slip out of 
their hands. 


The Countess had but too much 
ground for her fears. The rebel 
Lords had been arraigned before 
the House of Peers on January 19th, 
had given in their answers to the 
charge, and pleaded guilty. Lord 


Nithsdale’s plea, which was very 
long, began: “It is with the utmost 
confusion the said Earl appears at 
your Lordships’ Bar, under the weight 
of an impeachment by the Commons 
of Great Britain for high treason. 
He humbly begs leave in extenuation 
of his crime, to assure your Lordships 
that he was always a zealous asserter 
of the liberties of his country.” Other 
things were also pleaded ; among them 
being that the Earl had voluntarily 
surrendered at Preston, to prevent 
further bloodshed, and that he did 
not know of the intended insurrection 
until, with four only of his domestics, 
he found the other rebels actually 
in arms. Lord Cowper being Lord 
Chancellor, was appointed to preside 
over the court, which met again on 
February 9th in Westminster Hall. 
Under that date Lady Cowper 
wrote in her diary: “The day of 
the Trials. My Lord was named 
High Steward by the King, to his 
vexation and mine; but it could not 
be helped and so we must submit.” 
But her heart bled for the prisoners 
and she stayed away from the trial, 
which appears to have been the 
fashionable excitement of the hour. 
This was well, for though in passing 
sentence Lord Cowper made a great 
speech, which his wife notes as being 
“commended by everybody,” the sen- 
tence itself was of the old terrible 
form. The prisoners were to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
Lady Cowper says that 
Houses of Parliament were 
tioned to intercede with the King 
for the pardon of the rebels. The 
Peers did so, passing the resolution 
by a majority of four, and requested 
that clemency should be shown “ to 
such of them as should deserve his 
mercy.” But “the Elector” with 
German brutality sent back word 
that “on this and all other occasions 
he would do as he chose.” After re- 
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cording which incident Lady Cowper 
betrays her Whig sympathies by 
adding: ‘The Lords who had gone 
astray the day before plainly showed 
by their looks that they felt they 
had played the fool.” The faithful 
Commons, on the other hand, found 
being petitioned so annoying that, 
to avoid giving an answer, they 
adjourned until after the day of 
execution. 

On Saturday, February 18th, Lady 
Nithsdale writes to Lady Traquair 
that she had presented a petition to 
the King on the previous Monday. 
This was in defiance of his orders, 
but Lord Nithsdale (who at no time 
appears to have been his wife’s equal 
in courage) was so anxious for the 
attempt to be made, that the Countess 
resolved to present a petition her- 
self, though with little hope of being 
successful, owing to “the precaution 
the Elector had taken to avoid it.” 

To begin with she did not know 
the Sovereign by sight and was afraid 
of addressing the wrong person. 
Two ladies therefore went with her, 
one being a Mrs. Morgan, and the 
three together proceeded to the palace 
and placed themselves in a gallery 
through the whole length of which 
George had to pass from his private 
apartments to the drawing-room. 
There she and her friends waited, 
by the middle window just half way 
down the room. One can picture 
the whole scene. The wan figure 
dressed in deep mourning, holding 
her petition ready, the colour in her 
face coming and going with the 
anxiety. Presently the King came 
with his gentlemen and pages in 
waiting. The Countess knelt and 
held out the paper, telling him in 
French who she was. George could 
not pretend not to know her, but he 
took not the slightest notice of her. 
In despair the Countess caught hold 
of the skirt of his coat and began 


to plead for mercy; but he would 
not listen even then, and in trying 
to hurry on dragged the kneeling 
woman almost to the door of the 
drawing-room. At this point one of 
the attendants put his arm round her 
waist to pull her away ; another drew 
the coat out of her hand, and George 
disappeared, leaving the Countess 
almost fainting, while the petition she 
had endeavoured during the struggle 
to place in the King’s pocket lay 
disregarded on the floor. One man 
present, moved with pity, took it to 
the Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
then in waiting, who happened to be 
Lord Dorset, a friend of Mrs. Morgan. 
Lady Nithsdale had written asking 
him to see that the petition was read. 
Mrs. Morgan followed the King into 
the drawing-room and delivered this 
letter to Dorset, who was very kind 
but just then at cards with the Prince 
of Wales. Afterwards he did what 
he could, urged on by the Duke of 
Montrose, who had seen Lady Niths- 
dale’s sad plight. Between them 
Dorset and Montrose persuaded the 
King to read the petition, but it was 
of no use; the pity of the case had 
no more effect upon George than if he 
had been Pharaoh; indeed, his own 
part in the affair and his ill-treatment 
of the poor lady became so talked 
about that it only made him more 
set against mercy. People remembered 
how it had been said that Kings of 
England had never been used to refuse 
a petition from the hands of even 
the poorest woman. George remem- 
bered this and bore a special grudge 
against Lady Nithsdale, so that after- 
wards when the other wives and 
widows of the attainted Lords put 
in claims for their jointures, he 
ordered Lady Nithsdale to be ex- 
cepted, flatly refusing to restore her 
rights or to hear anything said in her 
favour. 

But though the King had no pity, 
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the whole court was moved with com- 
passion. The town too was loud in 
its admiration, while even those Whigs 
who were set upon the execution of 
the other rebels wished Lord Niths- 
dale might be spared for his wife’s 
sake. She herself wrote to Lady 
Traquair on February 18th (not 
knowing that the King had signed 
the death-warrants on the same day) 
that she was sure, whatever effect the 
petition might have had, she herself 
had left nothing undone that was in 
her power to do. 

But all had failed, at least appa- 
rently. Submission and abject con- 
fession on the part of the accused had 
been of no avail. The long journey 
and all she had gone through both on 
the way and afterwards had been of 
no use to the faithful wife, except to 
bring her nearer to the place where 
her lord was to suffer. The petition 
had been useless; but while there 
was life there remained hope, and the 
Countess resolved that her husband 
should if possible escape. 


Il. 


At first Lady Nithsdale took no 
one into her confidence except her 
maid Evans, whom she entrusted to 
procure the necessaries for disguise, 
paint for the face, tow for the wig, 
and so forth, When the Earl was 
told of the plan, he refused to believe 
in its possibility: “ However,” writes 
his wife sweetly, “God Almighty 
helped me in that also when the time 
came.” The prisoners having now 
only a week to live, their wives and 
relations were allowed free access to 
them, and on February 22nd Lady 
Nithsdale accordingly went to the 
Tower. She talked to the guards, 
with as much cheerfulness as she 
could muster, and gave them money, 
—not sufficient to excite their sus- 
picions, but enough to put them into 


good humour—telling them, poor 
lady, that there was good news for 
the prisoners and that she had no 
more fear for them. 

Her next step was to enlist her 
landlady, Mrs. Mills, in the plot. 
Mrs. Mills being a tall big woman, 
Lady Nithsdale’s plan was that the 
Earl should escape in her clothes; 
but as nothing in the shape of a 
bundle could be carried into the 
prison, some other apparel had to be 
provided for Mrs. Mills. It was 
arranged therefore that Mrs. Morgan 
(who had helped, as we know, in 
the interview with the King) should 
accompany them, and that she, being 
slight as well as tall, should wear 
two suits of clothes, the second suit to 
be put on by Mrs. Mills, who was to 
leave her own clothes for the Earl. 
Lady Nithsdale begged Mrs. Mills to 
come at once; all hope of a pardon 
was gone, she said, and this was the 
last chance of saving the Earl. Mrs. 
Mills was willing, and so was Mrs. 
Morgan, and off accordingly they all 
set (it being now late in the February 
afternoon),the chief conspirator talking 
all the time the coach rattled along, 
lest the others should have time for 
reflection upon the perilousness of 


‘their errand. 


They arrived at the Tower. The 
guards, it was evident, had taken the 
kind lady’s advice of the day before, 
and, though not tipsy, had certainly 
been drinking the King’s health. 
Mrs. Morgan was taken in first, only 
one visitor being allowed at the same 
time as the wife. Swiftly the Countess 
helped Mrs. Morgan off with her super- 
fluous set of garments, and took her 
out again, begging her aloud to send 
Mrs. Evans. Mrs. Morgan having 
been got half way down the stairs 
was met by and exchanged for Mrs. 
Mills, who entered with her hand- 
kerchief before her eyes in grief at 
the coming farewell. My Lady at 
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once proceeded to paint her husband’s 
face into as near a semblance of 
Mrs. Mills’s as possible; and then, 
when Mrs. Mills had exchanged her 
hood and outer garments for those 
Mrs. Morgan had left and for Lady 
Nithsdale’s own hood, leaving her dis- 
carded clothes for the use of the Earl, 
she (being carefully instructed not to 
hide her face, as she had done on en- 
tering,) was also escorted out through 
what must have been the guard-room, 
as there were many people in it, 
women-folk of the soldiers’. As they 
passed along the Countess said with 
much apparent agitation : “ Dear Mrs. 
Catherine, I must beg you to go in all 
haste and look for my woman, for she 
certainly does not know what o’clock 
it is, and hath forgotten the petition 
I am to give, which should I miss is 
irreparable, having but this one night ; 
let her make all the haste she can, for 
I shall be upon thorns till she comes.” 
This appeal greatly moved the spec- 
tators, the sentinels promptly opened 
the door, and Mrs. Catherine departed. 
The Countess returned to the 
prisoner’s room, and in all haste got 
her husband into Mrs. Mills’s dress 
with one of her own petticoats. By 
the time the transfer was effected, the 
early February twilight had set in ; 
but instead of this being a relief it 
added a new terror lest the guards 
should light the candles. Not a 
moment was to be lost, and opening 
the door the Countess led her husband 
out, the imaginary and weeping Mrs. 
Mills. As they went the Countess 
proceeded to loudly abuse the sup- 
posed tardiness of the maid Evans 
and lament the harm it was doing. 
“So, dear Mrs. Betty,” implored she, 
“pray run and bring her with you, 
for God’s sake ; you know my lodgings, 
and if ever you made haste in your 
life do it now, for I am almost dis- 
tracted with the disappointment.” 
Hearing all this the guards opened 
No. 511.—voL. Lxxxvi. 


the outer door and the two went 
down-stairs. The Countess still con- 
tinued to urge her friend to haste, 
but took the precaution to walk 
behind her, in terror lest any pecu- 
liarity of gait or manner should betray 
the disguise. At the foot of the stairs 
stood the faithful and maligned Evans, 
and Mrs. Mills’s husband was there 
too, but so astonished at the success 
of the plot as to be quite helpless. 
Evans, however, was equal to the 
occasion, and promptly carried his 
lordship off to some friends of her 
own, without telling the stupefied 
Mills. Had she not done this so 
quickly Lady Nithsdale says all had 
been lost. Evans afterwards returned 
to look for Mills, who had by this 
time recovered his wits and gone 
home ; and between them they man- 
aged to take the Earl to a piace of 
safety. 

Though her husband was out of 
prison, Lady Nithsdale was not. She 
now had to contrive that his absence 
should not be discovered in time to 
allow of recapture. So, having fired 
off her indignant message to Evans, 
she returned to the Earl’s room. The 
people in the guard-room again had 
their pity aroused at the poor lady’s 
perplexing fear of being too late. 
This was convenient ; it secured the 
Countess from being disturbed while 
she made it appear as if she and her 
husband were pacing his room to- 
gether in earnest talk, she speaking 
as though to him and imitating his 
voice in reply. How long she con- 
tinued this we do not know ; she says 
until she thought sufficient time had 
elapsed for him to getsafely away, after 
which shé began to think of her own 
safety, not knowing what might be 
the consequences of capture in the 
circumstances. Luckily she did not 
learn till later that in a case of high 
treason a wife’s head was answerable 
for her busband’s. Opening the door 
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so that those without might hear, she 
bid good-night, saying she thought 
something strange must have hap- 
pened to keep Evans away, “ she that 
never used to be neglectful in the 
smallest thing,” and adding that the 
only remedy lay in going herself. 
She promised to return that night if 
allowed, or if not, on the next morn- 
ing. Then she shut the door “ with 
a flap,” but before doing this pulled 
the string of the latch to the inside, 
in such a way that it could not be 
opened from without. The unsus- 
pecting valet was next told his 
master had some prayers to finish, 
and would not require candles till he 
sent forthem. Then she fled. 

Several coaches were outside the 
Tower waiting for hire, and taking 
one she drove to her lodgings. As 
the great thing was to avoid being 
traced, she took a chair and went to 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, who had 
promised to have helped with a last 
attempt at a petition had the escape 
been frustrated. Dismissing the chair 
Lady Nithsdale desired to see the 
great lady’s gentlewoman, and after 
giving her a message of thanks went 
on, in another chair, to the Duchess 
of Montrose, who throughout had 
shown the greatest sympathy. On 
seeing the Countess’s radiant face the 
Duchess at first thought that all the 
trouble had turned her poor friend’s 
brain; but when she learned the 
truth she implored the Countess to 
seek her own safety, knowing how 
angry the King was over the affair 
of the petition. So a third sedan was 
called for, and Lady Nithsdale went 
away. 

The Duchess having promised to 
find out how the news of the escape 
was received, went to the court with 
that object and reported that “ the 
Elector ” had “stormed terribly,” and 
ordered the other prisoners to be 
more straitly guarded. 


After leaving her friend Lady 
Nithsdale went to meet Evans, and 
learned that the Earl was hid in the 
house of a poor woman “ just before 
the Court of Guards.” There was 
but one small room with a bed in it, 
wherein they secreted themselves at 
once lest suspicion should be aroused 
by their moving about. Evans left 
them some wine and bread, but 
except for this, and what Mrs. Mills 
could bring next day in her pocket, 
they had nothing to eat from Thurs- 
day evening till Sunday night. Dur- 
ing this time as they lay hid they 
knew Derwentwater and Kenmure 
were being taken to the scaffold. 
They could not, however, have known 
that at the last moment Carnwath, 
Widdrington, and Nairne were re- 
prieved, or something else, more par- 
ticularly affecting themselves, which 
Lady Cowper notes in her diary on 
February 23rd. 


I carried the gag which was brought 
from Preston by Mr. Carter to Court, by 
order of the Princess [of Wales]. A great 
number of them were found in the house 
of one Shuttleworth, a Papist. The 
gags are really frightful. They go down 
the throat a great way, with a bend, and 
under that there is an iron spike that 
runs into the tongue if it is stirred, and 
the ends have screws that screw into the 
cheeks. We sat up till past two, to doa 
pleasing office, which was to reprieve four 
of the Lords in the Tower, though the 
Earl of Nithsdale had made his escape; 
but it was not then known and he was 
reprieved with the rest. 

Lord Derwentwater expected a re- 
prieve. The folly of his wife and rela- 
tions in making Parliament meddle, did 
him a great deal of harm. He had 
treated the Council with a great deal of 
ill manner and foolish cunning when he 
was examined about a letter from the 
Pretender, which thanked him for trans- 
mitting money so generously. When 
he was asked about the letter, he denied 
everything, and said it was a trick of his 
Uncle Will to do him a mischief. He was 
also the first to take up arms. God 
grant us peace to heal all our divisions, 
and to take away the rancour we have 
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now among us. Itis confirmed that Lord 
Nithsdale is escaped. I hope he’ll get 
clear off. I never was better pleased at 
anything in my life, and I believe every- 
body is the same. 


Had the Countess but been told or 
been able to foresee that a reprieve 
would come after all! It is probable, 
however, that the King did not give 
way until the last moment, and Niths- 
dale having escaped without await- 
ing the royal clemency there was the 
less chance of obtaining any should 
he again fall into the power of the 
Government. 

This was what had now to be 
avoided, and on the Saturday night, 
February 25th, Mills came and took 
the Earl to the Venetian Embassy. 
The Ambassador himself knew nothing 
of it, but one of his servants named 
Michell kept the Earl in his own 
room until the following Wednesday. 
Michell had orders to take a coach 
to Dover to bring the Ambassador’s 
brother to London, and putting Lord 
Nithsdale into a servant’s livery, got 
him safely to the coast. Here Michell 
hired a small vessel and together they 
crossed to Calais, with such a favour- 
able wind that the captain declared 
it could not have been a shorter 
passage had anyone been flying for 
his life. Michell could have returned 
home unsuspected, but preferred to 
stay on abroad, Lord Nithsdale having 
taken a fancy tohim. He is supposed 
to have been the person of the same 
name who was in the service of the 
Chevalier St. George at the time of 
his marriage with Clementina Sobieski. 

Meanwhile the Countess lay hid 
somewhere in Drury Lane, at the 
house of “a very honest man” she 
says, till hearing that all was well 
and her husband safely across the 
Channel, she resolved upon a fresh 
enterprise. 

She had 
Buccleuch to 


asked the Duchess of 
intercede with the 


Government for leave to go about 
her own affairs. The Government 
had supposed her to be with her 
husband and, hearing this was not 
so, refused. The Solicitor-General, 
however, proved himself a friend, 
and through his influence it was 
resolved not to apprehend her so 
long as she did not openly appear in 
either England or Scotland. But this, 
though something, was not enough. 
When leaving home to go to her 
husband there had been no time to 
arrange things, save to secure the 
family papers by that hasty burial. 
These, if left where they were, would 
be destroyed by damp; and if they 
were lost, being the writs and title- 
deeds to the family estates, not only 
would her husband be an exile but 
her son would also be a_ beggar. 
There was, as Lady Nithsdale says, 
no one fit to be trusted with them, 
the mansion of Terregles being at 
the mercy of anyone who chose to 
search it; and as a matter of fact 
it had been searched, but, as we have 
seen, only herself and the gardener 
knew where the papers were. It was 
absolutely necessary therefore that she 
should return to Scotland; and as 
she had risked her life for her hus- 
band, she now ventured her liberty 
for the sake of her son. 

The journey south had been the 
only one she had ever ridden and 
that, though bad enough from foul 
weather, was as nothing to this, when 
had her identity become known she 
would inevitably have been seized. 
She bought three horses and set out 
with Evans and the “ very trusty 
man” whom she had brought to 
London with her. 

They reached Traquair unmolested, 
and then, Lady Nithsdale says, she 
was safe, for the Lieutenant of the 
county, being her husband’s brother- 
in-law, would have given her private 
warning of danger. She did not 
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venture to stay longer than two days, 
giving out that she had obtained leave 
from the Government. This could be 
managed with impunity for a time, 
but not for long, and she went on to 
Terregles without sending notice, not 
knowing what the magistrates of 
Dumfriesshire might think fit to do. 
But having got there safely she again 
gave out she had the necessary per- 
mission, and to give colour to the 
assertion sent word to the neighbours 
that she longed to see them. 

The precious papers were safe ; the 
winter having been so very hard, the 
parchments were as dry, she says, as 
though they had lain by the fire. She 
sent them to Traquair, and then, her 
object being accomplished, returned 
to Traquair herself, and seems to have 
stayed there several weeks, till she 
heard that the magistrates were grow- 
ing suspicious and had determined to 
examine into the authenticity of the 
permit which allowed her to be there. 
She calmly sent word that she won- 
dered they had not thought of that 
before, and next morning at daybreak 
was in the saddle once more, with 
Evans and the groom on the weary 
journey back to London. But there 
was no resting for her there. She 
heard it talked of that she had been 
in Scotland, that King George was 
furious at it, declaring Lady Niths- 
dale had done him more mischief 
than any woman in Christendom, and 
that orders were out for her arrest. 
Upon this the poor lady “lay quiet 
till the hubbub and search was over.” 
This apparently was not until towards 
the end of July, when on the 19th 
she wrote to Lady Traquair that she 
was just about to go on board-ship : 
“God Almighty reward you and your 
dear Lord. Whatever place I am 
in, I am sure I shall allwise be 
mindfull of my obligations, and while 
I breathe shall take all opportunity 
of proving myself without deceit, 


dear sister, your most affectionate 
sister and very humble servant, W. 
NITHSDALE.” 

Accompanied by Evans, and ap- 
parently by little Lady Anne, she 
embarked at twelve on a Tuesday night 
and arrived at Sluys on the follow- 
ing Sunday, having been very ill 
during the voyage, in consequence of 
which she lost the child she had been 
expecting. By the middle of August 
she was far enough recovered to reach 
Bruges and send a few thankful lines 
to Lady Traquair. 

In October Lady Nithsdale was 
with her husband at Lille ; but they 
did not stay there long, and seem 
never to have really settled anywhere 
until they reached Rome. The Coun- 
tess wrote from Paris in February, 
1717, giving a pitiful report of their 
condition. They had waited on Mary 
Beatrice, in hopes that the Countess 
might be taken into her service, but 
the fallen Queen was too poor; by 
some means a pension was granted 
them, but by whom, unless by the 
Chevalier, is not clear. Lord Niths- 
dale was most extravagant ; he spent 
all his own share of the pension and 
left his wife to manage as best as 
she could upon hers, less than half 
of what he had. In fact, exile had 
its usual demoralising effect ; for, as 
his wife says, “‘ When I endeavoured 
to persuade him to keep in compass, 
he attributed my advice to grudging 
him everything, which stopped my 
mouth ; since I am sure that I would 
not [spare] my heart’s blood, if it 
could do him any service.” She was 
forced to sell the small amount of 
plate she had with great difficulty 
contrived to bring over with her, 
and when that was gone her un- 
grateful husband left her, to keep 
herself and daughter as best she 
could. She adds : 

All my satisfaction is that at least 
my husband has twice as much to main- 
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tain himself and man as I have, so I hope 
when he sees there is no resource, as 
indeed there now is not he will 
live accordingly, which will be some com- 
fort to me, though I have the mortification 
to be away from him, which after we met 
again I hoped never to be separated, but 
God's will be done. God Almighty 
keep his health and send me the comfort 
of seeing him soon. 


Queen Mary died at St. Germains 
in May, 1718, and though the Earl, 
who was then at Rome with the 
Chevalier, sent for her, the Countess 
really had not enough money for the 
journey across the Alps. She had 
both her son and daughter with 
her in Paris, which, though cheering 
her loneliness, could only have added 
to the difficulty of existence. In 
the following January the Nithsdales 
were both in Rome, attending the 
court of the Chevalier, who is men- 
tioned in the letters to Lady Traquair 
as “the master.” When Clementina 
Sobieski arrived Lady Nithsdale was 
one of the ladies in waiting who met 
and welcomed her. 

But life was still full of anxiety. 
How the family contrived to live at 
all is a marvel, unless their son Lord 
Maxwell and the Traquairs helped 
them. Though both Earl and Coun- 
tess seem to have held some sort of 
post about James and Clementina, the 
mortification, from want of courtly 
raiment and the insults of other and 
more wealthy exiles, appears to have 
been endless. Sometimes the Earl 
would exert himself sufficiently to 
write a begging letter to his brother- 
in-law Traquair; but generally it was 
the wife-who managed the finances 
and kept things as straight as she 
could. There is a gap in her corres- 
pondence with Lady Traquair, owing 
to the letters having been either 
lost or destroyed by the damp which 
injured many manuscripts in the Tra- 
quair family-chest ; what remain show 
her still brave and keeping up a 


loving interest for the relations in 
Scotland whom she was never to see 
again. The length of time letters 
took to travel as late as 1731 is 
something we can hardly realise. In 
that year Lord Maxwell married his 
cousin, Lady Catherine Stuart. The 
wedding was in June, yet at the be- 
ginning of October his mother had not 
received any news of it. On the 2nd 
of that month she has herself a wed- 
ding to announce to Lady Traquair, 
the marriage of her daughter Lady 
Anne with Lord Bellew. The bride- 
groom, she writes, “has a sufficient 
estate, and the best character from 
everyone that speaks of him that I 
have heard, which he has not bely’d 
in his generous settlements upon her, 
far beyond what her small portion 
could require, and your brother sends 
me word he is extremely fond of her, 
so I hope she will be happy.” Let 
us hope she was, but it could not 
have been for long, as she died in 
May, 1735, leaving a daughter under 
two years old, Mary Frances, who 
afterwards married a younger son of 
Viscount Taafe, and a son, who only 
survived his mother four months, 
dying in September 1735, and buried 
with her at Hendon. 

Only two more letters remain ; one 
of December, 1732, and the next 
written in 1739. They are mostly 
on the old weary subject of money, 
and a debt which she had hoped was 
settled many years before. She says 
nothing of herself beyond mentioning 
that her “ great troubles and illnesses” 
had prevented her from writing often. 

So this is the end. Of the remain- 
ing years of her life we know only 
that her husband died in 1744; and 
that their son, on inheriting the 
estates of which he had really been 
in possession since his parents’ flight, 
made his mother an allowance. At 
first she declined to accept it, but on 
being persuaded to do so, insisted on 
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setting aside one half the amount for 
the purpose of leaving her husband’s 
memory clear of debt. This she ac- 
complished, and we hear she was at 
last “‘ quite easy and happy, free from 
what was a great and heavy burthen 
upon her.” But apparently she was 
too frail (judging by the state of her 
signature to some business-papers) to 
bear the long journey home to Scot- 
land. It is also conjectured that, 
supposing she was about twenty at 
the time of her marriage, she must 
have been seventy when she died at 
Rome in 1749. 

Lord Maxwell was styled Earl of 
Nithsdale, but had no legal right to 
the title, it having been forfeited on 
his father’s attainder. Lady Wini- 
fred Maxwell was his only child, and 
on his death all claim to the title of 
Nithsdale became extinct. But it is 
by their descent from this lady that 


the present representative of the 
family holds his title of Lord Herries 
of Terregles. 

The Stuarts are gone. Their cause 
is dead, consigned to the place of 
Lost Causes. A marble monument 
has been raised to “King James 
VIII.” and his wife Clementina. 
But of those among the most faithful 
of their companions in adversity, 
what of them? No one knows. 
Dust has gone to dust, and of 
the spot where Winifred Herbert, 
Countess of Nithsdale, and her hus- 
band were laid, there is not a trace, 
But this is certain: so long as the 
story of the Fifteen is told her 
memory, with its tale of courage in 
peril and quiet endurance in poverty, 
exile, and neglect, will live among 
the names of the noblest of England’s 
women. 

C. M. Patne. 





THE POET'S LIMIT. 


ALL the spells about his way, 
All the lustre of his day, 
Never yet hath poet told, 
Though he hear the clinking gold 
Of the cups of daffodils 
In the hollows of the hills, 
Though he see the hue that lies 
Where the fading purple dies 
When the spanning bow is given 
Like an archway into heaven. 
Though the mighty music sung 
By the stars in measure swung, 
Or a bird’s delirious panting, 
Reach him, utter speech is wanting. 
If to him come spangled Night, 
Veiled and wanton in delight, 
Never can he tell the blisses 
Of her secret silent kisses. 
In his ear the crooning bees, 
Sucking honey on the leas, 
Hum the songs that nevermore 
Sappho sings on Lesbian shore, 
Murmur tales of vanished love 
Whispered in Sicilian grove, 
Tell the legends that the ages 
Left unheeded in their pages ; 
Yet the poet, though he listen 
To the sweet, elusive throng, 
When the radiant dewdrops glisten, 
When the summer light is strong, 
Till the sun in dying glory 
Eastward lays the shadows long, 
Cannot quite retell the story, 
Cannot quite recall the song. 








OUR OLD KEEPER. 


SINGULARLY unattractive in the 
way of promising sport must the 
word ferreting sound in the ears of 
the city clerk or office-boy, who, 
invited by a friend in the country 
to have a day with the rabbits, has 
spent a cold November morning wait- 
ing by a hedge-side hole for a rabbit 
that is either not there or refuses to 
bolt, and a ferret inclined to be shy 
or lazy. The latter type of animal 
is perhaps of the two the less objec- 
tionable, as he will remain quiescent 
in a hole till he is either dug out or 
dug in as the case may be, and will 
not irritate the expectant sportsman 
by showing first at one hole and then 
at another, and occasionally snapping 
at the pursuing hand. And yet in 


my boyhood I can recall days spent 
most happily in this amusement even 
when there was no tangible result, 
and days to be marked with a red 


letter when patience reaped rich 
reward in the form of a_ headless 
rabbit, and I carried my spoil home 
in triumph hugely comforted by the 
thought that I had at any rate secured 
the priest’s portion of the entertain- 
ment, and had something to show 
for two solid hours’ digging. 

Later on, however, in life came the 
really golden days of ferreting, when 
someone else did the very little dig- 
ging there was to be done, and when 
sport waxed fast and furious under 
the able management of old Martin 
Lumb and his son Johnnie. When 
their genial influence was aided by 
a most evil-looking yet highly saga- 
cious cur, backed up by the persua- 
sive methods of a highly educated 
family of ferrets, it was almost 


impossible for a rabbit to resist the 
temptation to bolt and give fair sport 
in the open. And in those rare cases 
when the destined victim proved obsti- 
nate, either father or son had a hand 
on him in a moment. 

“ Where be un, Johnnie, think you ?” 

“Long side somewhere hereabouts, 
feyther,—’ark to un scrabbling.” 

“Old Mo have nosed un right up 
close to ditch side, right agin ye, 
Johnnie,—viccan hole, lad,—there, 
didn’t I tell ’ee? Out she come. 
Onwaard!” And on we went to 
the next hole, those in our wake 
being rapidly blocked up as we 
proceeded. 

With the rabbits that did bolt 
(and the exceptions were few and 
far between) the conversation, as we 
made our way down the hedge-row 
at a merry pace, ran in an almost 
stereotyped form. On the side of 
the hedge went old Martin carrying 
a loose ferret in his hand, on the 
other side Johnnie with a bag, from 
the mouth of which a hanging string 
betokened the presence of the great 
line ferret, hero of a hundred fights. 

“Ferret in, feyther?” piped 
Johnnie. 

“ Ferret in, Johnnie.” 

“ Ferret out, feyther,—no, going 
back.” 

“ Ferret out, Johnnie. Onwaards !” 

Or again it would be: “ Ferret in, 
feyther?” 

“Ferret in, Johnnie.” Then, 
erescendo, “ He’ve bolt !—” fortissimo, 
“There un goes, Master George ! 
you've gotten her,—no, missed her, 
dang !"—ypianissimo, “ Ne’er you 
mind, young master, we'll have un 
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again presently ; her have only gone 
into a wee bit hole. Picked up 
ferret Johnnie ?” 

“Picked un up, feyther ; onwaards!” 

It was interesting to note how 
rapidly the rabbit changed its sex. 
In the hole it was always he; when 
bolted and shot at it became she; 
when duly accounted for and hung 
up on the hedge it was finally decided 
to be neuter. 

On one great occasion, when the 
old fitcher-coloured ferret, that 
commonly led the assault, had had 
enough of it and we were working 
with a strange animal, we were 
joined by Farmer Brown, the tenant 
of the fields we were in. It stands 
to the credit of Farmer Brown, 
that he was (so at least said the 
Squire) the only tenant on the estate 
who paid his rent without grumbling. 
It may have been (I do not like 
positively to assert it as a fact) that 
Farmer Brown paid the rent merely 
because he was too stupid to object, 
or it may have been that he stuck 
to his work better than his neigh- 
bours, and neither followed the 
hounds himself nor presented his 
household with a Broadwood piano- 
forte. But in ordinary matters it 
may be safely said that a more veri- 
table clodpole than the worthy farmer 
never trod shoe-leather; he was chary 
of speech, slow of comprehension, and 
as deaf as a post, which, in the cir- 
cumstances, was unfortunate for him. 
However, “ Ferret in, feyther?” came 
the ery. 

“Ferret in, Johnnie,—’tis bobtailed 
un, un bites; let Farmer Brown 
handle un.” And Johnnie, like a 
wise lad obeyed the injunction. 

“Ferret out, Johnnie?” from old 
Martin. 

“ Ferret out, feyther.” 

“Have un bit Farmer Brown ?” 

“Tt have so.” As a matter of fact 
it was still biting. 


“Tet un bite un again then—on- 
waards!” And onwards we went, 
the bobtailed ferret being conveyed 
by the simple process of hanging on 
to Farmer Brown’s thumb, which was 
streaming with blood. Where a less 
phlegmatic soul might have roared 
murder or broken the grinning 
Johnnie’s neck, our worthy farmer 
strolled along in no degree discom- 
posed, doing his best, however, to 
choke the ferret off as he went; but 
he never offered to come out with us 
again. 

Years rolled on and for myself the 
higher art of pheasant-shooting pre- 
sently superseded the more homely 
ferreting. And as a school-master, 
when his former pupils have duly 
cut their wisdom teeth, begins to 
number some of them among his 
familiar friends, so in his later days 
did old Martin Lumb occasionally 
invite my confidence in matters that 
passed his comprehension, and as a 
sort of set-off reproduce some of his 
own reminiscences or impart to me 
his views on humanity in general. 
As in the prime of life he had ever 
been among the most sober and clean- 
tongued men in our village, so in 
his decaying years was he content 
to bear, with patient endurance if not 
cheerful resignation, the chronic at- 
tacks of rheumatism with which old 
age is apt to pay out the score of 
long and chilly night-watchings and 
days spent in damp clothes. 

I generally managed to find an 
hour or two, in virtue of our long 
acquaintanceship, to go and have a 
chat with the old fellow in the winter 
evenings when he was laid by, and 
seldom found him in anything but 
a conversational humour. 

“ Ain’t the man I was, Master 
George, not by a long chalk. Sha’n’t 
see many more winters I reckon ;— 
but what do it matter after all? 
There’s Johnnie as knows just as 
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much about pheasants and things as I 
do mysel, and he’ll step into my shoes 
same as I stepped into my feyther’s. 
There'll have been Lumbs keppering 
on old place sixty years or more. 
I reckon as t’ Squire's pheasants’ll 
be right as rain if there’s a Lumb 
a-going, whether it were John or 
Martin.” 

If on the one hand he was easy 
in his mind as to the future of the 
Squire’s pheasants, it now and again 
seemed to come between my old friend 
and his rest that Providence, in as- 
signing separate abodes in the world 
to come for the good and for the evil, 
had apparently overlooked what he 
was pleased to call “us ‘twixt and 
"tween folk.” 

““T seems to count, Master George,” 
he said to me one day, “as I’ve done 
my dooty, as the Catechee do say, in 
that state of life to which,—well I 
ain’t agoin to say as I were called 
*xactly, as I went there by chice like. 
You see, my feyther he were a kepper 
and his feyther afore him, and so in 
course I were a kepper too. Not 
likely as I were going to take on 
another job, were it? And they do 
say and all, Master George, as what’s 
bred in the bone will come out in 
the flesh. But then, you see, I’ve 
picked up my eggs proper, and had 
as good luck as some in not having 
had too many bad ‘uns, and I’ve 
reared my pheasants strong and 
healthy, as you knows yourself. 
There ain’t no better birds in the 
county, though I says it. But what 
I wants to know is where be I agoing 
to, when I’ve done along o’ keppering 
here, and what be they agoing to do 
along o’ me when they gets me there 
—supposing as they does give me a 
up-ticket and all. There ain’t no 
coverts yonder as I’ve ever heard 
tell of ; not as I’ve ever seed a map 
of t’ estate.” 

I think he was a little more easy 


in his mind when in some book of 
travels that he got hold of he found 
that birds of Paradise were men- 
tioned, and he had evidently been at 
some pains to keep a mark in the 
volume in order that he might be 
able to show me a picture of one of 
those gorgeous creatures 

“Not as I wouldn’t liever have a 
good old English pheasant when all’s 
said and done, Master George. You 
ain’t a going to get a critter with 
a tail like that to fly high when 
there’s a wind a-blowing ; and it looks 
windy up yon at times.” 

A little out of my depth in these 
semi-theological discussions, I sug- 
gested one day that a clergyman 
might be able to give him more help 
than I could; but Martin did not 
take to the idea at all kindly and, 
as was generally the case, the con- 
versation gradually resolved itself 
into reminiscences of the past in 
the place of speculations on the 
future. 

“Parson,” he said contemptuously, 
“and what do he know about kep- 
pering? Not our parson leastways, 
as don’t know a cock from a hen, 
nor don’t one in a hundred of them 
neither. Do you mind old Parson 
Thoyte as used to come out shooting 
along with Squire when you was a 
lad, Master George? Well, he puts 
three corns in my calf once, shooting 
at a hare as ran across the drive just 
as t’ beaters came up and I’d hap- 
pened to step into covert to pick up 
a woodcock, as some one had shot. 
Well, he gives me half a suvrin over 
that job. ‘There my man,’ says he, 
‘and I'll tell ’ee what I'll do; I'll put 
the other arf-suvrin for ’ee into plate 
next Sunday seeing as you're never 
there of a morning yourself,’ he says. 
Well, Master George, when a man’s 
gotten two or three cerns in him and 
his leg asmarting tidy sore, he 
reckons he ought to have a suvrin 
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down in these parts, and I’ve known 
them as has had two. And Parson 
Thoyte he allus reckoned on having 
two brace of pheasants to take home 
along o’ he when he’d been shooting 
with t? Squire. But I just put him 
up one brace that day. ‘ Hulloa, 
Martin !’ says he to me, ‘ rather short 
commons, beant it?’ ‘ Well,’ says I, 
‘seeing as your Reverence don’t never 
come and watch no pheasants along 0’ 
me on Saturday nights, or till nigh 
three o’clock on Sunday morning as 
like as not, I was thinking, if you 
was to take them two birds along 
wi’ ee, I’d be putting t’other pair in 
pot at home for ’ee about same time 
as you'll be putting my arf-suvrin in 
plate for me.’ 

“Cur’ous thing,” he added after a 
pause, — “ain’t it Master George? 
as some of them as comes a-shooting, 
and don’t much mind where they 
fires to neither, is allus mighty ’tickler 
what other folks besides theyselves 
does. Did I ever tell ’ee of Squire 
and Colonel Brownlow years back ? 
No? Well, I'll tell ’ee now. We 
was out after partridges in September, 
and t’ Squire he’d had a bit of an 
accident-like afore lunch, not as ever 
a one could say as he were in no 
fault, for t’ Squire’s more careful 
where he be a-firing than here a one 
and there a one. But this is how 
it were; t’ Squire he were outside 
coming down Farmer Brown’s turnips, 
and Colonel Brownlow he were next 
to t? Squire. A partridge gets up 
right in front o’ Colonel, mebbe 
twenty, mebbe twenty-five yards off, 
but right in front of he. Well, he 
misses un right and left, and t’ Squire 
he lets fly just as it were topping 
hedge alongside o’ gateway. He kills 
un stone-dead, so as he drops ’most 
on top o’ gate, and danged if Farmer 
Brown weren’t a-setting on an old 
cob, as he used to ride out farming, 
in lane t’ ither side of hedge just 


where t’ Squire couldn’t spy he. I 
reckon as two or three shot touched 
up the old nag behind, or leastways 
skeart him. For up goes his heels 
and Farmer Brown’s hat, and off they 
goes down lane same as if a tin kettle 
were tied behind ‘em. T’ Squire he 
was that put out, and Colonel Brown- 
low he roasts un proper, on at him all 
day a’most, till I seed as t’ Squire 
were downright tired o’ job. Well, 
they birds lay fairish well that day, 
and when we was giv’ over we'd gotten 
ninety-nine, and hares too. 

“* Ought to get fifty brace,’ says 
Colonel, as never know’d when to give 
over, let him have his own way. T’ 
Squire he looks at me and he says, 
‘Well, Martin?’ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘if 
t? Colonel were to come along o’ me, 
I'd take him right up to a bird in yon 
mustard ; it ain’t but t’ ither end of 
next field, and I marked un down 
ten minutes back as it won’t go far 
neither.’ Well, Colonel he comes 
along wi’ me and bird gets up just 
where I’d marked un, and Colonel he 
knocks un over just afore it topped 
hedge like. It were a grit high 
hedge and there was a_ reaping- 
machine at work t’ other side of it. 
I heard summun a-hollering murder, 
but I ain’t quite sure what it is till 
I picks up bird and just peeps through 
hedge, and there was reaping-machine 
stood still and the man as had sat 
a-top of it a-swearing and a-rubbing 
of himself behind. ‘Seems to me, 
Colonel,’ says I, when I’d picked up 
bird, ‘as you’ve putten some shot 
into man as were reaping there.’ 
‘ What the devil are you talking of ?’ 
says he, getting very red in face. 
* You bring along that bird,’ he says, 
‘as makes fifty brace, and don’t talk 
a lot of damned nonsense to me,’ 
he says. Well, Master George, I 
don’t say nothing more, but that 
night I hears a bit and sees a bit 
too. Well, Colonel, he’ve found his 
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temper again next morning, and he 
starts off wi’ t’ Squire again. ‘Now 
then,’ he says, as I was handing t’ 
Squire his gun, ‘are we going to shoot 
tenants or partridges to-day, hey, 
Squire?’ I sees t’ Squire don’t like 
it, so I up and says: ‘ Begging your 
pardon, Colonel, as how you did 
pepper that chap a-board reaping- 
machine last night.’ ‘ Hulloa, Colonel,’ 
shouts t’ Squire, ‘ what’s all this about 
reaping-machines?’ Colonel he was 
as red as a turkey-cock: ‘I never 
shot within forty yards of the man,’ 
he says, downright savage. ‘ Well, 
Colonel,’ says I, ‘it ain’t for me to 
say as you did shoot within forty 
yards of him as you says you didn’t ; 
but there’s seven shots in his rump 
as weren’t there afore, and I’ve seed 
them.’ Lor,” he concluded, “ didn’t 
t’ Squire just laugh and all!” And 
he continued to chuckle to himself 
at intervals over the recollection. 

Later on, when the rheumatic pains 
had taken so fixed a grip of him that 
the title of keeper was his only by 
courtesy,—my friend Johnnie, now 
the father of a family, doing all 
the work—poor old Martin would 
attempt to pick my brains on the 
matter of the company he was likely 
to meet in a future state of existence. 

“Oh, I knows all about that, 
Master George,” he would say quite 
pettishly, if I ventured to suggest 
that the Rector could give him better 
information on these points than a 
layman like myself. “It’s you as I 
wants to tell me. You’ve been to 
College same as old man, and they 
tells me,—why t’ Squire’ve said so him- 
self—as you could have wore a white 
tie and pretched to us same as old 
man do if you'd had a mind that 
way; so tell us, Master George, 
where do such a man as Master 
Hessau be like to bide?” 

“Mr. Hessau, Martin?” 

“Yes, him as was kepper like to 


old Isaac, when he were set up ina 
chair same as I be and couldn’t go 
nigh the coverts himself, Not as I 
counts as old gentleman were ever 
much of a sportsman neither,” he 
continued, “ seeing as he didn’t know 
the difference atwixt a bit of venison 
and a goat, come to ate ’em and all, 
Ah,” as I smiled, “ you needn’t go to 
laugh, Master George, for all you be 
so clever. That there Parson Thoyte, 
him as I told you on, though he up 
and said I didn’t go agin church in 
Sunday mornings, I reads my Bible 
reglar then, and I reads un now. 
So, think’ee Master Hessau will be 
there?” pointing upwards with his 
thumb as he spoke. “TI allus held 
wi’ he.” 

“T really can’t tell you, Martin, 
but "—I was speaking the truth, for 
in my heart of hearts I had ever 
thought Esau a more attractive per- 
sonality than the smooth-skinned and 
smooth-tongued brother—* TI hope so.” 
And then in my anxiety to tread on 
safer ground I said quite the wrong 
thing: “Jacob will be there any- 
how.” 

“Jeccobb!” he exclaimed in 
high indignation. “And what wor 
Jeccobb, I'd like to know? Why 
he were nobbut but a poacher; Mr. 
Hessau he were worth a dozen or 
more of he. I tell ’ee, Master George, 
wheresumdever I be a-going to I 
don’t want to be muddled along wi’ 
no Jeccobb, nor wi’ none of they 
Jews neither. I be a Christian, so 
I hopes, Master George, kepper and 
all though I be, and I never could 
abide a Jew at no price, Master 
George, and T’ll tell’ee one reason for 
why. Biggest poacher as ever set 
foot in these parts, he were a Jew 
and a reg’lar bad lot, not one of they 
as now and again has a rough and 
tumble along o’ a kepper, but a 
sneaking, sly, underhand varmint, 
worse nor a stoat or an ’edgehog. 
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You was a lad, then, Master George, 
and mebbe you won’t mind him. 
But his name it was Levi Jakes; and 
not that other Levi as helped to put 
the kiddie in the pit, he weren’t no 
worse nor Jakes were, and he wor as 
full of tricks as old Jeccobb hisself 
wor. He'd have done a chap out of a 
dozen or more birthrights or blessings 
either soon as he'd snare a rabbit or 
a hare. And no one couldn’t catch 
him at it neither, though I were a 
nigh on to it a time or two. I say, 
Master George, did I ever tell’ee trick 
as the old dog served me, old Mo as 
used to be rabbiting along of us?” 

“No, Martin,” I answered, rather 
taken aback by the apparently rapid 
change of subject. 

“Well, I'll tell’ee now. You minds 
old Mo what a sly one he wor, and 
handy with his teeth too, for all he 
looked so mild? That’s why he were 
called Mo.” 

I did not see the connection for 
a moment and I imagine that old 
Martin saw that I was puzzled, for 
he branched off again from the main 
point to supply an explanation. 

“You see, Master George, Moses, 
him as led they folk through the 
wilderness and places, he weren't 
much of a one to give tongue, so as 
he’d got to get a man to speak for 
un. But when he did bark, so to 
speak, the bite it came pretty handy 
on it, and now again comed first-like, 
didn’t un ?” 

“Oh, I see, Martin; but go on 
about the old dog.” 

“Well, I come across fifteen or 
twenty wires one night, laid all down 
one side of big wood, and Johnnie, as 
were but a lad, he’d seed that Jakes 
there a-moafing around that way. 
Well, now, Master George, it ain't 
no manner of good of you and me 
to put down wires if us doesn’t go 
and look at un. So says I to myself, 
‘Now, I'll have you tidy, young man, 


if I has to set up all the night for it.’ 
Well, I doesn’t set up quite all night, 
but I gets up very quiet ’twixt two 
or three in morning, when it was 
pitch dark, and goes up to wood. 
There wasn’t a inch of the way as 
I didn’t know, whether it was light 
or dark; it wor all one to Martin. 
I'd marked a tree as stood handy 
and then I climbs and then I sits 
four hours or more waiting and was 
well-nigh a-clemmed wi’ cold and all. 
It might have been six or it might 
have been seven i’ the morning when 
I saw that Levi come a-mouching and 
a-slouching along hedge-side. ‘ Now 
I’ve got you, my lad,’ says I to 
myself ; and sure enough [ thinks 
I have gotten un for there were a 
rabbit in first wire and he comes up 
right agin un. And then, if you'd 
believe me, Master George, just as 
I thought he were a-going to stop 
and pick un up, danged if he don’t 
shove both his hands into his breeches- 
pocket and begin to whistle, and then 
stepped off to road where no one 
couldn’t touch he, and I can see un 
from where I set, just stroll along 
down road a-whistling and a-chuckling 
to hisself. And what do you think 
it were, Master George, that I see 
when I come down from tree, for it 
weren’t no good my setting up there 
no longer, were it? There were old 
Mo, as had followed me out all 
unbeknownst to me, a-setting at foot 
o’ tree and a-wagging whatever tail 
he’d got same as he were very well 
pleased with hisself. No, no, Master 
George, if I goes up yonder I don’t 
want to have no truck with they 
Jews, not Levi nor old Jeccobb nor 
none of them; but I’d like to pass 
the time of day wi’ Master Hessau 
when all’s said and done.” 

Such then as I have briefly sketched 
them, and interspersed as they were 
by him with personal reminiscences, 
were the ideas of futurity held by 
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old Martin Lumb, a man who was 
ever respected in our parish as one 
who went about his business in the 
world honestly and soberly, doing 
what he conceived to be his duty 
fearlessly and without undue respect 
of persons, and who left behind him 
the reputation of having been the 
best gamekeeper ever known in our 
parts. 

And I shall ever maintain that my 
good friend, our Rector, ever large- 
hearted and charitable in his judg- 
ments, met what to some men might 
have appeared a difficult case with 
benevolent and charitable discretion. 

“What would be the use, my dear 
fellow,” he said to me, “of making 
a man whose work is done uncom- 
fortable about a future state? Your 
old friend there,” pointing to the 
keeper’s cottage, “has his own ideas 
of future happiness, and like the 
Indian brave dreams of happy hunt- 
ing-grounds. What good can it do 
to try and upset his convictions now ? 
To all of us it is a great mystery, 
but we may rest content with the 
surety that perfect happiness will 


be provided for the just, and, as 
you know, it has taxed wiser brains 
than ours or old Martin Lumb’s to 
find a satisfactory definition of per- 
fect happiness. The old man has, 
at any rate according to his own 
lights, honestly tried to do his duty 
in this world, and more than that 
none of us can really do.” 

“Has he talked to you at all 
about the Jews?” I could not help 
enquiring. 

“ Ah, well, yes he has, and there 
again I had to tell him that the 
ways of Providence are inscrutable. 
And I was even at some pains to 
explain to him that in a primitive 
state of society, before that is game- 
laws or forest laws were invented, 
successful poaching was accounted 
as a virtue. Of course, George,” he 
added with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, “one cannot judge Jews or 
the men of the old world by modern 
standards ; but, though I did not 
tell the old man so, I am rather 
myself of the opinion that the land 
of Goshen and Botany Bay were 
alike beneficent institutions.” 
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THE CRISIS IN THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Wuat is Liberalism? It is im- 
possible to put the question without 
much the same sense of the hope- 
lessness of obtaining a satisfactory 
answer as Pilate must have felt when 
he asked what truth was. For when 
there are no less than three sections, 
— that is to say Liberals, Liberals 
of the New League, and Liberal 
Unionists— all claiming to hold the 
faith once delivered, the traditional 
gospel of Liberalism pure and unde- 
filed, it is evident that there is much 
room for confusion of ideas. The 
present state of Liberalism, indeed, 
might form the subject for a new 
Tate or A Tus. In Swift’s satire, 
it will be remembered, a kind-hearted 
father left each of his three sons, 
Peter, Jack, and Martin, a coat 
a-piece, with an assurance in his will 
that if, following his instructions, 
they lived harmoniously together, and 
never altered the coats, which would 
grow or contract with the physical 
changes in their bodies, they would 
live happy and contented lives ; they 
disobeyed him and quarrelled, with 
the most unhappy consequences. It 
was with an allegory of this sort 
that Swift emphasised the deviations 
from primitive Christianity, and the 
petty and miserable animosities which 
inflamed the Roman Catholics, the 
Anglican Churchmen, and the Non- 
conformists. The allegory might be 
extended to the three sections of 
Liberals. Inheriting the original 
principles of Liberalism they have 
fallen out among themselves ; so that 
in the dust of controversy these prin- 
ciples can hardly be discerned. 

A thread of continuity, however, 


running through the 
Liberalism in all its phases may 
easily be traced. From its origin 
under the name of Whiggism, in those 
turbulent years of the reign of 
Charles the Second when our great 
political parties took their rise, until 
quite recently, its essential quality has 
never been for long obscured. “ The 
power and majesty of the people, an 
original contract, the authority and 
independence of parliament, liberty, 
resistance, exclusion, deposition ; ” 
these, said Bolingbroke, speaking of 
the events that led to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, were the ideas asso- 
ciated with Whiggism. “A lover of 
liberty without renouncing monarchy, 
and a friend of the Settlement in the 
Protestant line ;” that is how Hume, 
with a side-glance at the Jacobites, 
defined a Whig. And in our own 
time Matthew Arnold, inspired with 
the same spirit, declared that the 
Liberals were “ pre-eminently a party 
appealing to the love of liberty, and 
therefore to the instinct for expan- 
sion.” True it is that from time to 
time Whigs and Tories appear to have 
exchanged positions and borrowed the 
policy of their opponents. The Tories, 
for instance, in 1711 created twelve 
new peers, in order to secure a majority 
in the House of Lords, the very thing 
that the Whigs threatened to do in 
1831. In the reign of Charles the 
Second the Tories tried to mitigate 
the Roman Catholic penal laws, which 
the Whigs wished to make more 
stringent. The Tories passed the Act 
of Settlement, which was essentially 
Whig in its origin and conception. 
In the time of William the Third 


history of 
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they favoured short parliaments, and 
the extinction of the corrupt influence 
of the Crown over the House of Com- 
mons; things which later became 
pre-eminently associated with Liberal 
and even Radical ideas. Again, in 
the time of William the Third the 
Tories were the party of peace and 
of free trade with France, and were 
hostile to a standing army. On the 
other hand, the Whigs were the 
party of the vigorous prosecution of 
the French war, of the maintenance 
of a standing army, and of Protective 
duties, and they made parliaments 
septennial. If, in a word, the Tories 
sometimes caught the Whigs bathing 
and ran away with their clothes, the 
Whigs in turn followed their example. 
Still, through all these varying moods 
and seeming contradictions there runs 
a single purpose. These apparent devi- 
ations were temporary only ; they were 
either mistaken or merely circuitous 
paths to obtain the end in view; and 
the Whigs and Tories have always 
been,— what in fact Liberals and 
Conservatives are to-day—the parties 
respectively of expansion and of order. 

Recent events, however, and move- 
ments that are even now in progress, 
have so much shattered men’s tradi- 
tional opinions, and so thoroughly 
confused the issues, that many per- 
sons cannot but have feelings of doubt 
and hesitation. To halt, to look 
around, to take stock, so to speak, 
of their ideas,—that is the state of 
mind which in the political world, 
for a time at least, seems likely to 
prevail. It is, therefore, with no 
small sense of hopeful satisfaction 
that at the present juncture many 
will turn to a recent publication that 
professes to represent exactly what 
Liberalism means.' Coming, as it 

' LIBERALISM; AN ATTEMPT TO STATE THE 
PRINCIPLES AND PROPOSALS OF CONTEM- 
PORARY LIBERALISM IN ENGLAND ; by Her- 


bert Samuel, M.A., with an introduction by 
the Rt, Hon. H. H. Asquith, K.C., M.P. 





does, with Mr. Asquith’s approval, 
and being, as he says, “a re-statement 
of Liberal principles in their applica- 
cation to the most urgent problems 
of contemporary politics,” such a work 
cannot but be valuable and useful ; 
for it speaks officially, or from within 
the tabernacle, to use a _ current 
phrase. To examine this present- 
ment may, therefore, help to clarify 
ideas and to unravel the tangled 
skein. 

The central doctrine of Liberalism 
is, so Mr. Samuel tells us, “that it 
is the duty of the State to secure to 
all its members, and all others whom 
it can influence, the fullest oppor- 
tunity to lead the best life.” That 
is no new doctrine: it was one that 
Aristotle laid down more concisely 
and not less effectively; and it is 
certainly one to which no reasonable 
person is likely to object. Every- 
thing depends upon the way in which 
the State attempts to carry out its 
duty. But when the descent is made 
from this glittering generality to par- 
ticulars, and it is asked what the 
State can actually undertake to for- 
ward so laudable an end, the answer 
given, it must be confessed, cannot 
even to Liberals be wholly satis- 
factory. To say that the State should 
legislate more in the cause of edu- 
cation, of the housing of the poor, 
and of temperance, is well enough ; 
but to claim reforms of this kind as 
preeminently Liberal is surely with- 
out warrant. Recent legislation and 
the bills before Parliament this session 
must negative this presumption. Nor 
is it very helpful to be told with 
regard to temperance and the question 
of compensation, that “to refer to 
the principles of Liberalism will not 
help us to a decision.” It is just 
in important details of this kind that 
Liberalism seems to fail us. So too 
with regard to the conditions of 
employment and the hours of labour, 
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when one remembers the history of 
the Factory Acts, and how bitterly 
the politicians of the Manchester 
School opposed them, it cannot be 
admitted that the Liberals may claim, 
as Mr. Samuel seems to suggest, to 
have here a field for their activity 
that is in a special sense their own. 
And when it is confessed that, except 
in the cases of mines and shops, the 
Liberals are in total disagreement 
on the subject of a general regulation 
of the hours of labour, it is difficult 
to see that there is much to be hoped 
from Liberalism here. Next, in rela- 
tion to land-reform, the principle of 
Liberalism is stated to be this, “ that 
the soil of the country shall be used 
for the best advantage of the people 
of the country,”—a proposition cer- 
tainly to which most persons are 
likely to assent. But of the means 
suggested, there are several, such as 
measures to encourage the creation of 
small holdings in rural districts, and 
measures to adjust the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant in country 
and town, which are not distinctively 
Liberal at all. Then Mr. Samuel 
devotes some very useful pages to 
a consideration of practical measures 
for the relief of the distressed and 
unemployed ; but when he concludes 
the discussion by observing of these 
measures that “it cannot be said that 
at this moment they, or any of them, 
form part of the adopted programme 
of the Liberal party,” it is difficult 
to refrain from asking what actually 
the use of Liberalism is. And in 
like manner, with regard to Old Age 
Pensions, it is disappointing to be 
told that “there is as yet no agree- 
ment among Liberals as to which 
solution presents the fewest diffi- 
culties.” 

Yet notwithstanding these admis- 
sions of incompetency, there are some 
topics upon which Liberalism does 
appear to speak with some definite- 
No. 511.—voL. Lxxxvi. 
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ness; as, for instance, when it is 
said that, “for the State itself 
to conduct certain industries is 
another of the means on which 
Liberals rely to bring progress ” ; 
that it is “their tentative cautious 
conclusion in this matter which 
chiefly separates the Liberals from the 
Socialists”; that they are by inheri- 
tance the champions of Free Trade ; 
that they condemn the relief granted 
by the recent Agricultural Rating 
and Tithe Rent Charge Rating Acts, 
and that “in matters of social reform 
they are constantly urging the State 
to spend more money rather than 
less.” Then a prominent place is 
given to the rating of urban land- 
values, though it is admitted that 
much difference of opinion exists 
among economists upon the subject, 
—for which very reason Lord Rose- 
bery has wiped the proposal off his 
slate. Disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Church are of course 
laid down as Liberal principles, though 
it may be pertinently asked how, if it 
be true, as Mr. Samuel states, thai 
about two-thirds of the population 
of England and Wales are Church 
people, and if it be the essence of De- 
mocracy that the majority should rule, 
such a proposal can be compatible 
with Democracy. In relation to par- 
liamentary representation, the Liberals 
ask for manhood suffrage, for short 
parliaments, for the reform of the 
registration laws, for the abolition 
of plural votes and of university 
representatives ; and here, indeed, 
their demands want nothing in pre- 
cision ; though on the other hand it 
is to be remembered that it is from 
Unionist quarters that proposals for 
a redistribution of seats are being 
most urgently pressed. Reform of 
the House of Lords, too, is an item 
on the Liberal programme. Lastly, 
it is of special interest to note that 
Mr. Samuel claims to be the mouth- 
F 
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piece of the real opinions of the 
Liberal party upon those two ques- 
tions,—the high explosives of politics 
they may be called—of Home Rule 
and Imperialism. At a time when 
so many wild words are uttered, and 
so much doubt and ambiguity pre- 
vail, it is satisfactory to find that 
“whatever may be the details of 
the plan by which the reform will 
finally be effected,—and a party is 
not necessarily tied to the details of 
former proposals—and however long 
the time before English opinion con- 
sents to the change, the mass of 
Liberal party stand firmly attached 
to the broad policy of Irish local 
self-government.” Here at least Mr. 
Samuel speaks with no _ uncertain 
sound. And so too upon the great 
question of Empire: he denies that the 
Liberal party are careless of Imperial 
interests ; he claims that they occupy a 
middle position between two extremes, 
that they favour adequate military 
preparations, and regard a dominant 
navy as a first principle of national 
pelicy. From the Imperialist point of 
view there is nothing here to be desired. 

From this brief review of Mr. 
Samuel’s lucid and skilful exposition, 
some distinct conception of present- 
day Liberalism has, it is hoped, been 
formed. And if all Liberals were 
agreed upon the programme he has 
outlined, the path onward would be 
clear. But the creation, first of the 
Liberal Imperialist League, and then 
of the Liberal League, and the descent 
of Lord Rosebery from the serene 
atmosphere of his Olympus have en- 
tirely changed the situation. He has 
appeared among the Liberals as “a 
veritable Heaven’s messenger” (to 
use Carlyle’s expression), as a new 
Columbus of some undiscovered fields 
of political philosophy, preaching the 
gospel of the “ clean slate,” and of the 
riddance of “ fly-blown phylacteries.” 
He claims to have made a discovery 


and a deduction. He has discovered 
that during the last fifteen years many 
things have happened; and at his 
touch the whole fabric of Liberalism 
seems to crumble into dust. The dis- 
covery, indeed, is not a great one, for 
it was some two thousand years ago 
that the Greek philosopher Democritus 
remarked that no man could step into 
the same river twice. But starting 
from this premise Lord Rosebery goes 
on to insist that, with the exception 
of the doctrine of a sane Imperial- 
ism which Mr. Samuel says is a truly 
Liberal policy, the whole Liberal pro- 
gramme, and in particular the great 
Liberal dogma of Irish Home Rule, 
should, so to speak, be jettisoned to 
save the ship. She must, to carry on 
the metaphor, return to port and 
take in a new cargo altogether. 

It is evident, therefore, that con- 
scientious Liberals are confronted 
with an almost insoluble dilemma. 
Unless they are prepared to throw 
in their lot with the Unionist coali- 
tion, they must either follow Lord 
Rosebery and the League, or the 
section represented by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Morley. 
To either of the two latter courses 
grave objections may be raised. For, 
upon the one hand, Lord Rosebery 
demands that the Liberal programme 
should be reconstructed upon a basis 
that does not possess in any degree 
the distinctive note of Liberalism. 
He might have remembered that irre- 
sistibly and quickly as the stream of 
time flows on, yet amid the rush of 
waters there are some eternal verities 
that remain fixed and steadfast; and 
that one of these is the principle that 
Liberalism appeals, as it always has 
appealed, to the love of liberty and 
to the instinct for expansion. Upon 
this inspiring topic he might have 
awakened some enthusiasm. Instead 
of that, he tries to build the Liberal 
faith upon “efficiency” in general, 
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and reforms in education, in re- 
housing and intemperance in par- 
ticular. But unhappily there is 
nothing here that in a special degree 
appeals to Liberal aspirations. Of 
the last three classes of reforms the 
Unionist party are at least not 
neglectful, though the maxim silent 
inter arma leges might on their behalf 
be pleaded. Efficiency is one of those 
terms which are too vague to be of 
much practical utility, and there is 
much risk that it may become nothing 
but a shibboleth. It may, indeed, 
be questioned whether, while admit- 
ting to the full the errors of the 
present Government, the cry for 
efficiency is not being carried too far. 
For, as Mr. Herbert Spencer well 
remarks of social phenomena, “ one 
of the most curious is the way in 
which the more things improve, the 
louder become the exclamations about 
their badness.” It was only, for 
instance, he points out, when the 
people began to get political power, 
that they began to complain of their 
subjection ; it was only when women 
began to be much better treated, 
that they began to proclaim their 
grievances; it was only when drunken- 
ness had much decreased that the 
demand for temperance legislation 
became vociferous. It is, therefore, 
within the bounds of possibility that 
the greater the efficiency of the na- 
tion becomes, the louder the lament 
for its efficiency may be raised. 

If, however, conscientious Liberals 
find little to tempt them in the 
Barmecide feast that Lord Rosebery 
has set before them, it is probable 
that, apart from the questions of the 
war and of Imperialism, there will 
be some things in the programme of 
the more advanced Liberal section 
with which they will be unable very 
cordially to agree. It has often been 
claimed for the Liberal Party that 
in the past their special function 
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has been to remove fetters, to abolish 
privilege, and to emancipate from dis- 
abilities ; and no candid enquirer will 
deny that in this way they have done 
splendid service for the State. But 
now it is said that the era of nega- 
tion and destruction is at an end, 
and that from henceforth the Liberal 
policy must be constructive and posi- 
tive. But no such policy as this can 
be carried into practice without be- 
coming frankly Socialist in tendency ; 
and as has been seen, Mr. Samuel 
tells us that Liberalism differs from 
Socialism only in its cautious modera- 
tion. It is argued that State in- 
terference can now be more properly 
invoked, because the State is more 
competent than formerly; but if Lord 
Rosebery is right (and many will 
agree with him), it is precisely in 
competence that governments are 
lacking. A wit once remarked that 
government offices are like inverted 
filters, because the accounts go in 
clear and come out muddy,—and 
there is much risk that the more the 
agency of government is brought into 
operation the more are inverted filters 
likely to be multiplied. But however 
that may be, it is evident that almost 
always the liberty of one man is ex- 
tended through another’s loss, and 
that Socialist legislation, whatever 
else it does, can hardly make for 
freedom, or appeal to the instinct for 
expansion. What limits can right- 
fully be placed by the State upon 
individual freedom is one of those 
questions which have greatly exer- 
cised philosophers. Mr. Spencer, for 
example, lays down the principle. 
“That each man should be allowed 
to pursue the objects of life, re- 
strained only by the limits which the 
similar pursuits of their objects by 
other men impose.” Mr. Mill de- 
clared that “The only purpose for 
which power can be rightfully exer- 
cised over any member of a civilised 
F 2 
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community is to prevent harm to 
others”; while Professor Jevons, ap- 
proaching the question from a rather 
different point of view, observed that, 
“The State is justified in passing 
any law, or in doing any single act, 
which, without ulterior consequences, 
adds to the sum-total of human happi- 
ness.” It is only necessary to con- 
sider these several propositions for a 
moment, in order to see the diffi- 
culties that may arise whenever in 
some particular set of circumstances 
the agency of the State is demanded. 
Nor, when it is remembered how the 
course of history is strewn with the 
wrecks of absurd or pernicious legis- 
lation,—and governments have tried 
to regulate everything from divine 
worship down to shoes—will the pros- 
pect of increased State agency be 
viewed with much hope. There are 
few generalisations which can be 
made from history; but one of them 
is that, at least in Western civilisa- 
tion, progress has been from a state 
of minutely regulated life to a state 
of extended individual freedom; or, 
as Sir Henry Maine has put it, from 
a condition of status to that of con- 
tract. At all events, it is not the 
Liberals, but the Conservatives, who 
appealing, as they do, to the instinct 
for order, can without inconsistency 
adopt a policy that is restrictive in 
its character. 

Such are some of the difficulties 
which Liberals have to face at the 
present moment. They are at the 
parting of the ways. What then in 
these circumstances is likely to occur ? 
It is difficult to take a quite impar- 
tial view, but if some “calm, strong, 
angel surveying mankind” could be 
imagined, he would perhaps predict 
that though the Liberals of the 
League would be the most popular 
section for a time, yet in the end 
the more advanced section will pre- 
vail. For in the first place, the pros- 


pect of Lord Rosebery’s leadership 
is unlikely to reconcile old fash- 
ioned Liberals to make a great, though 
only a temporary, surrender. Lord 
Rosebery’s speeches are like a book 
uncut at its most interesting pages ; 
they entice but they tantalise ; they 
leave a sense of something wanting, 
and can hardly, therefore, be trusted 
to carry their influence very far. The 
Liberal tradition moreover is, as it 
were, a cairn of precious memories, 
which loving hands have put together, 
and any proposal to deface it, or 
even to tamper with a stone of it, is 
sure to arouse in some quarters the 
strongest opposition. And as to 
efficiency, even that blessed word is 
unlikely to work so great a revolu- 
tion. It is certain too that the 
abandonment, if only a temporary 
abandonment, of Irish Home Rule 
will by many Liberals be bitterly 
resented ; for they will argue with 
some justice that as a policy it may 
be either right or wrong, but that 
if it is right, then it should not be 
abandoned merely because the pre- 
dominant partner has not been con- 
verted to it: nay rather, they will say, 
the greater the effort that should be 
made to bring that partner to a better 
state of mind. Political leaders, who 
visibly hold honest convictions and 
maintain them through good report 
and ill, are those whom the people 
at heart admire, and who attract the 
most enthusiastic followers. It is not 
by giving up unpopular policies that 
great parties are built up. Thirdly, 
the differences between the two 
Liberal sections are too acute to be 
reconciled. There can be no blend- 
ing of Home Rule, that is to say 
a measure of Home Rule such as 
will satisfy Irish Nationalist aspira- 
tions, and of its negation ; and there 
can be no cooperation between 
zealous Imperialists and “the League 
of Liberals against militarism and 
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aggression.” The followers of Lord 
Rosebery must, therefore, inevitably 
tend to coalesce with the Unionists, 
with whom on the two most vital 
questions they agree. And historical 
precedent seems to support the belief 
that the more advanced Liberals will 
form the nucleus of the party in the 
future; for if English history tells 
any lesson clearly, it is this,—that 
when a _ rupture in Liberalism 
happens, then the more advanced 
section relentlessly sheds its moderate 
colleagues like autumn leaves in 
Vallombrosa. Thus it happened in 
1791, when Burke parted from Fox 
over the French Revolution. This 
is what the leading Whig organ of 
that day, Tae Morninc CHRONICLE, 
had to say upon the matter: “The 
great and firm body of the Whigs 
of England, true to their principles, 
have decided on the dispute between 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, and the 
former is declared to have maintained 
the pure doctrines by which they are 
bound together, and upon which they 
have invariably acted. The conse- 
quence is, that Mr. Burke retires 
from Parliament.” Burke did not, 
of course, retire from Parliament, 
any more than Mr. Asquith, for 
instance, would now retire at the 
bidding of Tunez Dairy News; but 
he drifted into an alliance with the 
Tories. Lord Rosebery’s speech at 
Chesterfield is very much (in effect 
though hardly in form) the modern 
counterpart of Burke’s appeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs; and 
just as Burke found himself acting 
with the Tories of his day, so prob- 
ably will Lord Rosebery and his 
followers find themselves acting with 
the Unionists. The same thing hap- 
pened when Mr. Gladstone sprung his 
Home Rule policy upon the country ; 
the Liberal Unionists seceded, but 
the remaining Liberals carried on 





the party and kept itsname. It will, 
therefore, be contrary to precedent 
if the same thing does not occur 
again. 

If party government be essential 
to the healthy working of parlia- 
mentary institutions, then, it must 
be confessed, that the outlook is dis- 
couraging. For it seems almost in- 
evitable that Parliament is about to 
fall a victim to the disease to which 
Representative Chambers are very 
prone, namely, the formation of 
groups, than which nothing more 
surely tends to produce ministerial 
instability. It may be that both 
parties are unconsciously undergoing 
a change, and that in the future, just 
as Conservatives will not appeal so 
definitely as hitherto to the instinct 
for order, so Liberals will not ap- 
peal with the same precision to 
the instinct for expansion. For, as 
Matthew Arnold says, there are 
other instincts of civilisation which 
remain to be satisfied, such as “ the 
instinct for conduct, the instinct for 
intellect and knowledge, the instinct 
for beauty, the instinct for a fit 
and pleasing form of social life and 
manners.” It is possible, therefore, 
that in the future order and liberty, 
the essential conditions of progress, 
being both secured, parties will be 
free to devote themselves more un- 
reservedly to gratify these other 
instincts. The field is a large one, 
and each party may take a por- 
tion as a congenial sphere for its 
activity. Life, then, will spring 
from the wells of a greater depth 
of being. And with the change in 
their work, parties will perhaps take 
names more fitted to their altered 
conditions. In the immediate future, 
however, the prospect is beyond ques- 
tion overcast and darkened. 


C. B. Royiance Kent. 

































































Quid debeas, o Roma, Neronibus 
Testis Metaurum flumen et Hasdrubal 
Devictus— 

So sang Horace twenty centuries 
ago of a famous Roman family. Do 
the English ever consider what, be- 
sides their daily newspaper, they owe 
to the Smiths? Educated men, if 
reasonable time be allowed to them, 
can generally recall the names of 
Sydney Smith the witty canon, and 
of Adam Smith the philosopher; but 
how many know that the most for- 
midable native warrior ever encoun- 
tered by the British in India was 
daunted, even in the moment of 
victory, by the cry of “ Smith! 
Smith!”? Students of the gossip of 
a century ago may perhaps summon 
vague recollections of a General Joseph 
Smith who in London drawing-rooms 
was known as Hyder Ali Smith, while 
his son bore the less enviable title of 
Tippoo Sahib Smith; but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if they could explain 
the origin of these nicknames. How 
many, again, while glibly reading the 
names of Harrismith, Ladysmith, and 
Aliwal North, were aware that these 
constituted their sole knowledge of 
a famous soldier and of one of the 
most notable heroines in the romance 
of history? With the autobiography 
of Sir Harry Smith before us, we 
have no longer excuse for such ignor- 
ance. Henceforth the name of Smith 
must be ranked among the greatest, 
saving only Marlborough and Welling- 

' THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
Sre Harry Situ, BaRoNET OF ALIWAL ON 
THE SuttEJ, G.C.B.; edited, with the addi- 
tion of some supplementary chapters by 


G, C. Moore Smith, M.A. In two volumes ; 
London, 1902. 
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SIR HARRY SMITH.' 


ton, in our military annals, and among 
the foremost in that great company 
of faithful servants, both civil and 
military, who have toiled, and who 
still toil through long years of exile 
and discouragement for the greatness 
of England. 

It is a comfort in these days when 
one can close two volumes of a new 
biography without wondering why 
they were not compressed into one- 
fourth of that compass, or indeed why 
they were ever printed at all. Here, 
however, is a book which is packed 
to overflowing with matter, the story 
of a life which, according to the stan- 
dard of modern biographers, might 
fill a dozen volumes. Happily Harry 
Smith was not without a certain 
literary gift, duly tempered by mili- 
tary brevity. Three fourths of these 
volumes are of his own writing, much 
of it indeed hasty and uncorrected, 
but never verbose and always vigorous. 
The editor, who has supplied the 
remainder, has done his work loyally, 
modestly and judiciously, reducing his 
own narrative within strict limits, 
eschewing debatable questions, and 
furnishing some exceedingly useful 
maps. The result is the production 
of one of the best books of its kind 
in our language, approximating to the 
Memoirs OF Marsor in interest and 
far surpassing them in veracity. 

Harry Smith’s career was so full 
and so varied that it is possible in 
this place only to give the barest 
outline of his services. Born in 
1787, the fifth child and eldest son 
of a country surgeon in Whittlesey, 
Cambridgeshire, he joined a local 
troop of Yeomanry in 1804 and 
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entered the Rifle Brigade, then the 
95th, in 1805. He went with 
three companies of his regiment to 
South America in 1806 and fought 
at Monte Video and Buenos Ayres. 
He then saw the campaign of Co- 
runna with Sir John Moore, and 
returning to the Peninsula with Sir 
Arthur Wellesley in 1809 served, 
chiefly as Brigade-Major, without 
intermission through the remainder 
of the war, taking a full share in 
the actions of Busaco, Fuentes 
d’Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Nive, Orthez, and Toulouse. 
He next embarked for America as 
Deputy-Adjutant-General to General 
Ross, served at the action of Bladens- 
berg and the capture of Washington, 
brought back the despatches of vic- 
tory, returned as Assistant-Adjutant- 
General to Sir Edward Pakenham 
in the disastrous expedition to New 
Orleans, met the news of Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba on his voyage 
homeward, acted as Brigade-Major to 
Lambert’s brigade at Waterloo, and 
remained with the army of occupation 
at Cambray until 1818. 

Then followed service at home in 
England and Scotland until 1825, 
when he spent two years in Nova 
Scotia with his battalion. Thence 
he went to Jamaica as Deputy 
Quarter-Master-General, and after a 
brief visit to England in 1829, sailed 
for the Cape of Good Hope as Mili- 
tary Secretary and Deputy-Quarter- 
Master-General. There, after five 
years of peace, he was called to the 
front by an insurrection of Kafiirs, 
and after some months of most suc- 
cessful military operations settled 
down to govern savage tribes as if 
he had never done anything else in 
his life. His policy was, however, 
reversed by a weak Secretary of State 
in deference to the outcries of what 
he very properly calls the “ cant- 


ing party,” and in 1840 he was sent 
to India as Adjutant-General. There 
he served at the action of Maharaj- 
pore in 1843, receiving the Knight 
Commandership of the Bath for his 
reward, and through the first Sikh 
War of 1845-1846, commanding a 
division with great distinction at 
Moodkee, Ferozeshah, and Sobraon, 
and gaining, with an independent 
command, the brilliant victory of 
Aliwal. In 1847, after a few 
months’ stay in England, he returned 
to Cape Colony as Governor in 1847, 
and after over four years of most 
arduous work in the field against both 
Boers and Kaffirs was very shabbily 
recalled by Lord Grey in 1852. 
Five years in command of a district 
in England brought fifty-two years 
of constant service to an end, and the 
old soldier, quickly pining away when 
released from work, died in London 
in 1860. 

Such, compressed within the 
smallest possible limits, was the life 
of Harry Smith, on the face of it a 
hard-working, hard-fighting and suc- 
cessful officer. Since industry and 
bravery are not of themselves suf- 
ficient to ensure success, it follows 
necessarily that he was also fortunate, 
and not less necessarily that he turned 
his chances to good account. He 
confesses himself that he was for 
years the spoiled child of fortune ; 
wherefore it is reasonable to examine 
the truth of the phrase, and to trace 
the play of luck upon merit and of 
merit upon luck during his singularly 
eventful career. 

There seems at first sight to be no 
very obvious stroke of good luck 
in beginning life as one of eleven 
children born to a country surgeon ; 
but Harry Smith’s father was a 
country-gentleman of the old school, 
while his mother dismissed him to 
his country’s service with the words, 
“Tf ever you meet your enemy 















remember that you are born a true 
Englishman.” From them he inherited 
little money indeed, but a constitution 
of iron, a frame as supple and tough 
as leather, a considerable allowance of 
brains, and a keen sense of honour, 
duty, and discipline. His education, 
he tells us, was the best that his 
father could possibly afford, “ in- 
cluding natural philosophy, classics, 
algebra, and music.” Another accom- 
plishment mastered in his early years 
at home was that of horsemanship in 
general and of riding to hounds in par- 
ticular, which is the best of all training 
for the acquisition of an eye for country. 
It appears also that he had some ex- 
perience of horse-breaking, for he re- 
cords that when he first left home to 
join his regiment he bore up manfully 
on parting with his family, but wept 
on the neck of his favourite hunter, 
which he had reared almost from a 
foal. But this passion for horseflesh 
and for sport was not an unmixed 
blessing to him, for he could never 
deny himself the pleasure of keeping 
horses, and even packs of hounds, 
when he could not afford it. In fact, 
though the accounts of his hunters 
and chargers are among the most 
interesting portions of the book, it 
may as well be said once for all that 
his sporting proclivities led Harry 
Smith into considerable extrava- 
gance, and that in consequence he 
was obliged on retiring from active 
service to shoot his favourite Arab 
and to go without horses altogether, 
which was a bitter grief to him. 
Health, strength, brains, and horse- 
manship, then, were his endowments 
on entering the army; and to these 
fortune added a commission in the 
Rifle Brigade. This famous corps, 
then known as the 95th, had not 
yet entered upon the astonishing 
eareer of active service which raised 
© in seven years to the first place 
‘1 the Army ; but already its system 
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was established, and the Greenjackets 
were attracting to themselves a band 
of excellent officers. Sydney Beck- 
with, one of the best of them, was 
Harry Smith’s first colonel; and no 
doubt it was under his training that 
the boy qualified himself for the ad- 
jutancy of the three companies sent 
to South America. It was Beckwith 
again who, on his return, entrusted 
him with the command of a company 
which was in bad order, and with the 
task of reducing it to efficiency and 
discipline. Moreover his short cam- 
paign in South America itself had 
been full of lessons for him ; for the 
Rifles were under the orders of the 
famous Robert Craufurd who, for all 
his vile temper, was the most skilful 
officer in the Army in ordering a 
line of march and in placing picquets 
and outposts. Also Harry Smith fell 
sick and was placed under the charge 
of a Spanish family, which not only 
showed him extreme kindness, but 
taught him the Spanish tongue. For- 
tune certainly gave him great oppor- 
tunities; but on the other hand he 
let not one of them escape him. 
Within a year Sir John Moore’s 
expedition to the Peninsula gave him 
the chance of turning his lessons to 
account. Apart from incessant em- 
ployment in the rearguard during 
the retreat to Corunna, he was, 
thanks to his knowledge of Spanish, 
required to assist the regimental 
quarter-master as his interpreter, and 
so gained insight into yet another 
department of military administra- 
tion. When he returned to the 
Peninsula with Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
again, he was constantly engaged, by 
Craufurd’s orders, in watching the 
enemy through a telescope from the 
extreme advanced posts. This brought 
him into contact with the Hussars of 
the King’s German Legion, who for 
vedette and patrol-duties were un- 
surpassed in Europe; and many was 
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the valuable hint which he gathered 
from these shrewd old soldiers. At 
last in 1810 fortune dealt him a buffet 
by lodging a bullet in his ankle-joint 
at the combat of the Coa; but he 
declined to stay in hospital and re- 
appeared at the front with the bullet 
still unextracted. Since he was un- 
able to walk, his old commanding 
officer, Sydney Beckwith, who was 
now a Brigadier, appointed him to be 
his aide-de-camp; and under such a 
teacher Harry Smith quickly mastered 
the staffduties and the handling of 
a brigade in the field. To a man of 
such marvellous pluck and spirits no 
freak of fortune could come amiss. 
Some five months later the bullet 
was removed from his ankle, during 
a brief interval of inactivity in the 
course of the operations, and he was 
able once more to march with his 
beloved 95th. Then nothing could 
keep him from returning to regimen- 
talduty. “Goand be d—d to you,” 
said Beckwith (our armies swore 
terribly in the Peninsula), “ but I love 
you for it.” Craufurd also offered 
him the post of aide-de-camp, but 
though he liked the little General, 
who was by no means a popular man, 
Harry Smith declined the offer, pre- 
ferring to stay with his brother 
officers and his own men. So accom- 
plished a staff-officer, however, could 
not long remain unemployed, and in 
1811 he was appointed Brigade-Major 
to the second brigade of the Light 
Division. “It is your duty to post 
the picquets, Mr. Smith,” said his 
Brigadier to him, “and mine to have a 
d—d good dinner for you every day.” 
“We soon understood each other,” 
adds Smith. “ He cooked the dinner 
often himself, and Z commanded the 
brigade.” It is not often that so 
good a chance falls to the lot of a 
subaltern of twenty-four, nor, it must 
be added, is it every subaltern of 
twenty-four who is qualified to take 


advantage of such an opportunity. 
This complaisant Brigadier before long 
gave way to others from whom the 
Brigade-Major could learn more, John 
Colborne, better known as Lord Seaton, 
being the one whom he most greatly 
admired. Before the war was ended 
Harry Smith was as competent to 
take command of a division as he 
proved himself to be in 1845. 

That he must have possessed a 
singular natural aptitude for war is 
manifest ; but this should not blind us 
to his eternal readiness tolearn. The 
Light Division was in truth a marvel- 
lous school, for though it could deal 
and receive hard blows with the best, 
its motto was science before brute- 
force. ‘We Light Division,” he says, 
“while ever conspicuous for un- 
daunted bravery, prided ourselves 
upon destroying the enemy and pre- 
serving ourselves; for good light 
troops, like deer-stalkers, may effect 
feats of heroism by stratagem, ability 
and cool daring. . I have 
often heard our soldiers bullying one 
another about the number that such 
and such a company had lost, always 
attaching discredit to the loss.” 

In other words the Light Division 
was intolerant of men who did not 
fight with their heads as well as with 
their hearts; and the fact was almost 
sufficient in itself to make its officers 
scientific seekers of an enemy’s weak 
point. Another tradition, which was 
very strong in the Division, was that 
any unit, however small, that was 
engaged should be at once supported ; 
this served at once to give its officers 
confidence in any enterprise which 
they undertook, and at the same time 
deterred them from committing their 
comrades to any foolish venture. Very 
severe is Harry Smith’s judgment on 
any officer who violated these two 
rules, whatever his rank. ‘“ General 
Picton, as usual, attacked when he 
ought not, and lost men,” is one of 
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many brief comments on that distin- 
guished officer; while Skerrett is 
dismissed, not unkindly but still 
contemptuously, as a mere “gallant 
grenadier”—the opposite pole to a 
Light Infantryman and therefore the 
quintessence of the unscientific. The 
action of Bladensberg is summarised 
in the brief comment: “ We licked 
the Yankees and took all their guns, 
with a loss of upwards of three hun- 


dred men, whereas Colborne would 
have done the same thing prob- 
ably with a loss of forty or fifty.” 


Waterloo again did not please him 
because, as a battle of science it was 
demonstrative of no manceuvre, and 
because it led to evil results to the 
British service. 


The battle of Waterloo [he says], with 
all its political glory has destroyed the 
field-movement of the army, so scientifi- 
cally laid down by Dundas, so improved 
by that hero of war and drill, Sir John 
Moore. All that light-troop duty which 
he taught, and by which the world through 
the medium of the Spanish war was saved, 
is now replaced by the most heavy man- 
ceuvres and all because the 
Prussians and Russians did not know how 
to move quicker, we forsooth must adopt 
their ways. 


But it was when he reached India 
that his anger was most hotly 
kindled, for there he found a spirited 
and willing army which knew nothing. 
There were no picquets nor patrols 
even when the enemy was close at 
hand, while Sir Hugh Gough’s system 
of attack was that of a “ gallant 
grenadier,”—to throw science to the 
dogs and gain victory by the sheer 
courage of his men without counting 
the cost. Seeing that there was no 
other rule, Harry Smith, like a dis- 
ciplined man, executed his orders with 
amazing gallantry, and played the 
grenadier as successfully as Gough 
could have wished ; but these methods 
were to the last degree distasteful to 
him. Indeed it is marvellous that 


the troops should have continued 
fighting as they did, through a suc- 
cession of desperate and very bloody 
actions repeated at intervals of a few 
days only. “The army,” he says 
of Ferozeshah, “ was one unwieldy 
battalion, under one commanding 
officer who had not been granted 
the power of ubiquity.” When it 
is remembered that in the Light 
Division each captain of a company 
enjoyed the utmost possible indepen- 
dence of command, it may be imagined 
how the soul of a Rifleman revolted 
against such a system. Fortunately 
he had a chance of showing what a 
scientific soldier could do at Aliwal, 
and nobly he used it. Aliwal, as he 
wrote, was a “ little sweeping second 
edition of Salamanca—a _ stand-up, 
gentlemanlike battle, a mixing of 
all arms and laying on, carrying 
everything before us by weight of 
attack and combination, all hands at 
work from one end of the field to 
the other.” The result was that he 
lost fewer men out of his whole army 
of twelve thousand, than he had lost 
out of his own division, of just one 
fifth the strength, at Ferozeshah, and 
that he gained a great and decisive 
victory instead of sustaining some- 
thing perilously near to a defeat. 

Such were the fruits of long ser- 
vice with the most famous division 
in British military history ; but even 
these, though the most conspicuous, 
are not in our view the most striking. 
We have seen how he forsook the 
staff of his beloved Sydney Beckwith, 
and returned to regimental duty as 
soon as he had recovered from the 
wound received at the Coa in 1810. 
Eight years afterwards, when he was 
a brevet Lieutenant-Colonel and Com- 
panion of the Bath, with the well- 
earned reputation of being one of 
the best staff-officers in the Army, he 
found himself reduced once more to 
the simple command of a company in 
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the Rifle Brigade. “ How will Harry 
Smith like it?” asked his brother- 
officers. “In the execution of his 
duty and the care of his company he 
will be an example to us all,” an- 
swered one of them (“for he loved 
me,” interjects Harry Smith); and so 
in fact it was. He took over a com- 
pany of recruits, begged for a few old 
soldiers to be incorporated among 
them, and “soon inspired the rest 
with the feelings of soldiers.” A few 
months later came the melancholy 
day when three hundred veterans of 
the Peninsula took their discharge. 
They begged Smith to give them for 
the last time the word of command 
to march, and he did so in the “ voice 
of thunder,” of which he was perhaps 
pardonably proud ; but he and many 
other of the officers marched several 
miles along the road with them, and 
when the moment for parting came 
the whole party, both officers and 
men, dissolved into tears. ‘“ Such 
feelings in times of peace are not, 
cannot be, acquired,” he writes when 
describing the scene; and yet he 
could gain men’s hearts as thoroughly 
in peace as in war. When he left 
Halifax where, though for a time he 
had commanded a battalion, he had 
served chiefly on the staff, his old 
company of the Rifle Brigade gave a 
dinner in his honour and begged him 
to be present, if only for a few 
minutes. In those days the gulf 
between officers and privates was 
wider than in these, but down he 
sat with them, proud, as well he 
might be, of the invitation. On the 
day of his departure three non- 
commissioned officers waited on him 
with a message. ‘“ Your Honour,” 
they said, “the whole garrison are 
turned out and in column in the 
street. There’s the head of it wait- 
ing to carry your Honour on board.” 
On the previous day Sir James 
Kempt, the Governor, had taken leave 
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of him with tears and insisted on 
paying his passage to Jamaica. It 
is not given to every man to kindle 
such affection alike in general officers 
and private soldiers. 

On arriving at Jamaica he found 
a state of things with which the most 
accomplished staff-officer would have 
been unable to cope without great 
regimental experience. The men of 
a young regiment there were dying 
like flies from yellow fever; they had 
hardly an officer fit for duty, and 
had abandoned themselves to despair. 
Harry Smith at once turned them out 
on parade, put them through a few 
field-movements, said a few words 
to encourage them, and called for 
three cheers for the King: “ The 
poor fellows were alive again in no 
time,” he says. Having effected, so to 
speak, their moral cure, he proceeded 
next as Quarter-Master General to 
establish convalescent hospitals for 
their physical welfare, and materially 
reduced the mortality among them. 
Twenty-five years later, when he left 
Capetown on his recall in 1852, his 
last words to his officers were, “ Gentle- 
men, take care of the soldiers.” 

It is this intense attachment to 
his men which marks Harry Smith 
as so typically a British officer. He 
was acutely sensible to the dignity of 
commanding even the smallest body 
of British soldiers. Years of distin- 
guished service on the staff could 
never weaken the regimental spirit 
in him; and a mere company was 
to him a sphere wide enough for the 
employment of his best talents and for 
the attainment of the most coveted 
distinctions. In truth the highest 
honours that lie within the soldier’s 
reach are those conferred not by his 
sovereign but by his comrades. There 
are distinctions far rarer than red 
ribands or Victoria Crosses which can 
be bestowed by them alone; and 
the most highly prized of all 
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are those which are given by the 
men. Harry Smith relates with 
modest satisfaction how he received 
the thanks of the House of Commons, 
and records with just pride and grati- 
tude the Great Duke’s approbation and 
praise of his conduct ; but when he 
speaks of the compliments paid him 
by the men it is almost with tear- 
ful emotion. Many a widow and 
bereaved parent at this moment 
finds comfort in some brief telegram 
or ill-spelled letter, or it may be in 
a few dried blades of grass, which 
show that the undistinguished name 
in the casualty-list remains dear to 
the men. 

This is not a matter to be lightly 
dismissed in the life of Harry Smith 
or of any other British officer. The 
more I look into British military 
history,—and I have made some 
study of the subject—the more I am 
convinced that the peculiar strength 
of our Army lies in the intimacy of 
the relation that exists, and in due 
degree has always existed, between 
our regimental officers and _ their 
men. In its origin this intimacy 
(which must not be confounded with 
mere familiarity) is no doubt ascrib- 
able to our political institutions, but 
it has been nurtured for centuries 
through innumerable wars until it 
has grown into a thing apart. Every 
Englishman knows that there are no 
more gallant soldiers than the French, 
both officers and men ; and yet the 
insolent old saying that one English- 
man was a match for three French- 
men was founded on experience. 
Lord Stair was as firmly convinced 
of it in 1743 as King Henry the 
Fifth in 1415. Yet outwardly the 
difference between the rival armies 
was not great. The French Army 
until the Revolution consisted, in 
General Foy’s words, of the populace 
officered by the nobility ; the British 
Army up to a much later date was 


made up equally of the populace 
officered by the gentry. But in 
the matter of the relations between 
officers and men there was no com- 
parison between the two; and this 
was the secret of the British strength. 
It would be easy to produce innumer- 
able instances of vile and brutal char- 
acters among British officers. Fielding 
has drawn a portrait of one in Ensign 
Northerton ; and yet on the other 
hand, Sterne, who was brought up 
in the barrack-yard, could portray 
such a friendship as that between 
Captain Shandy and Corporal Trim 
as perfectly natural in the days of 
Marlborough. Corporal John him- 
self would put a sick soldier into 
his own coach. As far back as 
in 1760 British officers harnessed 
themselves side by side with their 
men to drag the guns up to the 
ramparts of Quebec. In 1781 the 
parting of the officers, captured at 
Saratoga, from their men “drew 
tears from the eyes of veterans who 
would rather have shed their blood.” 
“As far as sounds would convey,” 
says Lieutenant Anbury, “we heard 
a reiteration of God bless your 
honours.” So too when his Rifle- 
men took leave in happier circum- 
stances of Harry Smith, “ they 
grasped their officers’ hands—‘God 
bless your honour’—and then such 
a shout and cheer.” 

General after general of the British 
has half unconsciously borne testi- 
mony to this singular element of 
strength in the force committed to 
him. “ Every individual of this little 
army,” wrote Coote after Porto Novo, 
and he wrote of sepoys as well as 
British troops, “seemed to feel the 
critical situation of our national con- 
cerns and to the honour 
of this army every nerve was exerted 
to the extent of possibility.” The 
Duke of Wellington said that if he 
got into a scrape, his army got him 
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out of it. “It was the men that did 
it,” wrote Sir Redvers Buller from 
Ladysmith two years ago. “The 
men,” “my army,” “every indivi- 
dual of this little army,”—the ex- 
pressions vary and yet they are in 
reality synonymous ; for they signify 
that all ranks from the Commander- 
in-Chief to the lowest drummer were 
working their best not only for their 
country but for each other. In no 
other Army, I believe, can such a 
spirit be traced, coming down un- 
changed through the days of im- 
perfect discipline, savage discipline, 
and humane discipline, and waxing 
only the stronger with age; for in 
no other are the relations so cordial 
between officers and men. The names 
of Wandewash and Porto Novo are 
mere sounds to the majority of 
Englishmen ; but there are few who 
cannot recall Macaulay’s picture of 
the white-bearded old sepoy who 
came to present a memorial to an 
officer holding one of the highest 
commands in India. “A print of 
Coote hung in the room. The vete- 
ran recognised at once that face and 
figure which he had not seen for 
more than half a century and, for- 
getting his salaam to the living, 
halted, drew himself up, lifted his 
hand, and with solemn reverence 
paid his military obeisance to the 
dead.” The highest honours atéain- 
able by officers can only be bestowed 
by the rank and file. 

Living on such terms with his men, 
Harry Smith was not altogether ill- 
qualified to deal with the savage 
races whom he found placed in sub- 
jection to him at the Cape of Good 
Hope. In the first place he had 
beaten them in the field after war- 
fare of the most arduous and trouble- 
some kind, wherein his early train- 
ing as a subaltern stood him in good 
stead. He entered upon his task 
with all the energy of a subaltern ; 


and indeed to judge from his letters 
to his wife one would take his words 
and actions at this time to be rather 
those of a hare-brained boy, prema- 
turely released from Sandhurst, than 
of a colonel in the thirtieth year of 
his service and the forty-eighth of 
his age. Here is an extract from 
one of them. 


“‘ Well, Sir, what do you want ?”’ (This 
to a great, fat stupid-looking Boer stand- 
ing at my hut door.) “ Mynheer, mi 
vrouw.” ‘Andrews, what the devil does 
he want?” “To go home, sir, or to 
have his gun mended.” ‘No, Sir, I 
want to go to my vroww, but by G—I 
can’t.” “No more shall you. Go to 
your camp and be ready to shoot Kaffirs, 
Here, bugler, sound the grog-horn.” 


Then such a hurrah. “ Almost dinner- 
time, Painter?’ ‘“ No, Sir, only five.’ 
‘*Youare wrong.” “No, Sir, Iam right.” 


‘You, sir, why do you contradict me? 
It is six by my appetite. Well, Halli- 
fax, what is going on in Fort Willshire ? 
. . . Are you going to stay and dine?” 
“ Southey (captain of guides), let this 
way-post be sent to Captain Jervis, who 
knows where to place it at the turn off of 
the new road. Well Byot, what is it?” 
(He commands a battalion of Hottentots.) 
“Shall I post any additional sentries to- 
night?” ‘“ Why?” ‘ Five Kaffirs were 
about the camp.” ‘I care not a — if 
5000 were round my camp. I will post 
my own picquets, ah! and sentries too— 
or vedettes as I call them; ah! and take 
good care of our camp too.” 


Or again take this passage from his 
account of his famous ride from Cape- 
town to Grahamstown, six hundred 
miles in six days. He had covered 
over three hundred miles in four days 
when the horse that he was riding 
“ knocked up,” to use his own expres- 
sive phrase, and there occurred the 
following incident. 


About half a mile off I found a Dutch 
farmer with his family, flocks and herds, 
fleeing from the scene of devastation. I 
told him who I was, where and what I 
was going for, and asked him to horse 
me to the next stage, about seven miles, 
To my astonishment (for nothing can 
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exceed the kindness and hospitality of 
the Dutch Boers on ordinary occasions) 
he first started a difficulty and then 
positively refused, which set my blood 
boiling. He was holding a nice-looking 
horse all ready saddled, so I knocked him 
down, though half as big again as myself, 
jumped on his horse and rode off. ‘ 
The passion, the knocking him down, the 
heat, etc., was very fatiguing, and I reached 
Uitenhage at five o’clock having been 
beating grass-fed post-horses from three 
in the morning until that hour and ridden 
over some very bad and mountainous 
roads, one hundred and forty miles. 


His methods both with Kaffirs and 
Boers were much the same, namely 
kindness, interest in their welfare, and 
“an inflexible adherence to Yes and 
No.” He did not pretend that he 
was infallible, but he strove his 
hardest to do what was just and 
right, and having once made up his 
mind he would not go back on his 
decision. Nothing could have suited 
his subjects better; for indeed the 
only thing thoroughly intolerable in 
administration is uncertainty; and 
matters were going well and smoothly 
with all parties, when all was spoiled 
by what Smith very happily calls the 
‘canting party” in England. We all 
know the Canting Party, for it is still 
at its old work. To trace it back no 
further than to the Revolution of 1688 
we may say that since then its prin- 
cipal watchwords have been three,— 
Liberty, No Standing Army, and 
Humanity. Its principles defy defini- 
tion, but its leading prejudices are 
briefly that force can never be em- 
ployed too late, and that no war in 
which its country is engaged can be 
just. It has been found at different 
times on both sides of the House of 
Commons, and, since it forms a useful 
refuge for statesmen who wish to 
shirk difficulties and responsibilities, 
it has been very extensively patron- 
ised. Its principal weapons are the 
common weapons of faction, namely 
lying and misrepresentation ; of which 


the finest display known to me is 
to be found in Burke’s speeches on 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
though there are also many good 
specimens among the speeches of 
Charles Fox. Owing to its peculiar 
tenets, and its still more peculiar 
methods, this institution is directly 
responsible for a destruction of human 
life which is appalling to contemplate ; 
but every Englishman in authority 
who ventures to act on the belief that 
it is better for one man to be killed 
to-day than for one hundred to be 
killed this day twelve months, must 
lay his account with the Canting 
Party. 

So it happened to Harry Smith. 
A Kaffir chief, whom he had trusted 
unduly, played him false, and was 
shot as Smith had warned him that 
he would be. He wished only to 
wound and recapture the chief, 
but the shot proved to be fatal. 
Thereupon the Canting Party branded 
him as a murderer, overawed Lord 
Glenelg, who was Colonial Secretary, 
and procured that the whole of 
Smith’s work should be upset in the 
cause of humanity. The Kaffirs were 
in despair, and the Boers, after com- 
ing down to a man to bid Smith 
farewell, trekked away in disgust. 
The Colonists at the Cape testified 
their gratitude to him in the most 
substantial fashion, and Lord Glenelg 
ultimately confessed himself to be in 
the wrong,—but too late. The mischief 
was done; and we are paying the 
penalty for it at this hour with the 
lives of husbands, fathers, sons, and 
brothers,—thanks to the Canting 
Party. 

It was hard for Smith to see the 
structure, which he had built up with 
such pains, destroyed at a blow ; but 
he was above all things a disciplined 
man and obeyed without complaint. 
It was undoubtedly Lord Glenelg’s 
duty, since he had marked him for 
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public censure, to have made his re- 
paration public also; but zeal for 
humanity can find as little time for 
justice as for truth. It was well too 
for Harry Smith to learn the ways of 
shabby politicians, for he was to have 
further experience of them. At the 
conclusion of the Sikh War he was 
sent back to Cape Colony as Governor 
in order to rebuild the edifice which 
had been pulled about his ears by 
the Canting Party. It was hoped 
that his efforts would relieve the 
British Government from the demands 
on the military force and the revenue 
of the Mother-country ; and he was 
himself so sanguine of success and so 
confident in his own influence that, 
after thirty months of hard work, he 
felt himself justified in returning to 
England a considerable fraction of his 
regular troops. But that which has 
been gained in the first instance by 
employment of force, and then sacri- 
ficed by folly and timidity, cannot be 
regained except by renewed employ- 
ment of force. Smith found himself 
confronted by a new and more formid- 
able Kaffir insurrection, and no longer 
supported by the Dutch Colonists with 


-whom he had gained such favour in 


1836. To make matters easier for him 
the British Government fostered dis- 
loyalty among the white population by 
proposing to send convicts to Cape 
Colony ; and when finally, after six- 
teen months of most arduous and 
difficult campaigning, Harry Smith 
was about to bring the operations to 
a successful issue, he found himself 
suddenly superseded and recalled. 

The ostensible reason for which this 
stigma was fastened upon Smith was 
that he had displayed lack of energyand 
judgment in the conduct of the war ; 
the real truth being that the Govern- 
ment was impatient to bring it to an 
end by any means, so as to be able to 
report to the country a reduction in 
expenditure, and above all in military 





expenditure. It is a curious fact 
that successive English administra- 
tions, both Tory and Whig, from the 
Treaty of Utrecht onwards, have 
shown a constant tendency to regard 
peace as an end in itself, entirely 
irrespective of the settlement of the 
object for which war was originally 
waged. This is of course due to the 
Canting Party ; and the inevitable 
result has been a succession of wars, 
when a single one should have 
sufficed. The war in this instance 
was prolonged rather than shortened 
by the removal of Harry Smith; yet 
not a word of complaint or of re- 
proach did he utter. He did indeed 
answer some very foolish military 
criticism offered by the Colonial 
Secretary, Earl Grey, with quiet 
contempt which such impertinence 
deserved ; but he bore no malice and 
felt no ill-will: Lord Grey, as he 
said, had done what he conceived to 
be his duty, and no man could do 
more. As to himself, his military 
conduct had the full approbation of 
the Duke of Wellington, and he 
asked for no more. When, therefore, 
on his return Lord Grey very wisely 
asked him to dinner, Harry Smith 
as wisely accepted the invitation, and 
the two men, instead of quarrelling, 
only regarded each other with in- 
creased respect. 

It is pleasant to contrast the quiet 
dignity and discipline of Smith, on 
these occasions, with the frantic recal- 
citrance and recrimination of Charles 
Napier, when subjected to the same 
trial. Both alike revered the Duke 
of Wellington, but Harry Smith had 
learned most from his instruction. 
The works of Charles and William 
Napier abound in furious abuse of all 
sorts and conditions of men who pre- 
sumed to differ from them in opinion ; 
Harry Smith, though his reputation 
for strong language lives to this day 
in South Africa, has a good word for 




















































































































80 Sir Harry Smith. 


almost every man. One General in- 
deed he characterises in epithets 
which the editor has thought it 
wise to suppress, another he calls a 
regular old woman, and a third a 
short-sighted old ass; but for the 
most part he has nothing but grati- 
tude and good feeling to express to- 
wards the innumerable officers under 
whom and with whom he served. 
Though a soldier he felt the warmest 
admiration for the Navy; though a 
Rifleman he had the highest apprecia- 
tion of the Guards. Finally he was 
always ready to learn, and never 
failed to acknowledge his gratitude 
to his instructors. 


I have now served my country nearly 
forty years [he wrote in 1844]. I have 
fought in every quarter of the globe, I 
have driven four-in-hand in every quarter, 
I have never had a sick certificate, and 
only once received leave of absence, 
which I did for eight months to study 
mathematics. ‘I have filled every staff 
situation of a Regiment and of the 
General Staff. I have commanded a 
Regiment in peace and have had often a 
great voice in war. I entered the Army 
perfectly unknown to the world; in ten 
years by force of circumstances I was 
Lieutenant Colonel; and I have been 
present in as many battles and sieges as 
any officer of my standing in the Army. 
I never fought a duel and only once made 
a man an apology, although I am as hot 
a fellow as the world produces ; and I may 
without vanity say that the friendship I 
have experienced equals the love I bear 
my comrades, officer or soldier. 


Readers must seek for themselves 
the story of the girl who fled from 
the horrors of Badajoz to seek pro- 
tection from British officers, who 
found at once = husband in Harry 


Smith, and who followed him through 
perils and hardships untold by sea 
and by land to the very end; but 
we may give the words which 
immediately follow without further 
comment. “My wife has accom- 
panied me throughout the world ; 
she has ever met with kind friends, 
and never has had controversy or 
dispute with man or woman.” 

With these words I must close 
this very imperfect sketch of a very 
remarkable career. The superficial 
points of Harry Smith’s character 
are easily seized, his perfect health 
of mind and body, his openness alike 
of hand and heart, his boundless 


capacity for enjoyment, his amazing ~ 


fund of high spirits, his occasional 
rather noisy bluster and theatrical 
display. But together with these 
went an industry in work and in 
study as boundless as his energy in 
the hunting-field, military instincts 
of the highest order, a clearness of 
insight and a terseness of speech 
which made the Duke of Wellington 
a willing listener to his reports, a 
depth of human sympathy which 
made men forget their admiration for 
his achievements in their affection for 
himself, and a sense of duty and 
discipline which marks the noblest 
type of patriot. With such qualities, 
even if he had never seen a shot 
fired in anger, he would none the less 
have been one of the best officers in 
the Army, and would have gained the 
highest rewards of his profession, the 
approbation of his superiors, the 
friendship of his brother-officers, and 
the devotion of his men. 
J. W. Fortescue. 











